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To a civilized and populous country, few public undertak- 
ings are more important than thorough surveys. When land 
is abundant and comparatively valueless, communications 
and improvements few and rude, a rough determination of 
boundaries is sufficient. But when population increases, land 
grows dear, and communications complicated, the want of 
accurate surveys is avery serious evil. It is beginning to 
be felt so in the United States, where there is no single 
State that has yet made a thorough survey, or provided itself 
with trustworthy maps. Some forty years ago Massachu- 
setts undertook a State survey, and under Simeon Boyden a 
triangulation was laid out, and the topography determined to 
a good degree. The work is believed to have been done 
with great accuracy; but” the contouring, a vital point for 
the usefulness of any survey, was omitted. Very recently 
an effort was made in the Legislature to have a contour sur- 
vey undertaken ; but, important as the matter was, the bill 
for it did not pass. Now also New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the Western States have thorough surveys on hand, 
but many have no surveys at all. The General Goyern- 
ment has, by its coast survey, determined with unexcelled 
precision the contouring and topography of a narrow strip 
along the coast, and fixed a series of triangulation points 
which give the best possible basis for extended surveys ; but 
few of the States take advantage of it, and none of them 
have any accurate knowledge of their surface. This condi- 
tion of things is a source of endless inconvenience and ex- 
pense. No other civilized nation has been willing to endure 
it. It is not intolerable to us, only because we do not know 
what it is to be free from it. Wherever a railroad is to be 
planned, a canal or a high-road located, wherever a town is to 
be supplied with water, or a dam built or an aqueduct car- 
ried, almost wherever a mill is to be built, the whole work of 
determining levels and testing lines has to be done by local 
surveys from the very beginning, almost as if it were in a 
wilderness. These surveys thus undertaken for isolated 
enterprises do not help each other, and leave no legacy to 
those that follow. Starting from points that have never 
been properly determined, carried out often hastily and im- 
perfectly, they are not much to be trusted in themselves ; and 
if they are in any way connected, an error in one vitiates the 
whole. Whenever a new project comes up, the work is un- 
dertaken de novo. Old town and county boundaries run out 
with chain and compass are vague and uncertain, landmarks 
are removed, and endless uncertainty and litigation follow. 





WE are reminded of these things by receiving a copy of 





the report of the Board of Commissioners of the New York | 


State Survey. An act was passed in April, 1876, appoint- 
ing a board of commissioners, and 
thousand dollars to make *‘ an accurate trigonometrical and 
topographical survey of the State,”’ 


appropriating twenty | 


and to establish points | 


with the triangulation points already established by the 
United States Coast Survey. The commission set to work 
to examine the existing maps and surveys of the State, and 
appointed Mr. James ‘I’. Gardner, who had been for a long 
time in charge of the United States Geological Surveys in 
the West, the director of the survey, with instructions to 
report a plan for carrying it on, and an estimate of its cost. 
They found, as might be expected, that the existing maps 
were grossly inaccurate. The towns of Buffalo, Elmira, and 
Plattsburg, for instance, were laid down three miies from 
their real positions, on the best maps that were to be had. 
In the surveys of Lake Champlain, errors of three miles in 
twenty were found, the work not having been done since 
the Revolution. The old surveys had been hastily made 
with compass, without taking note of the magnetic variation, 
and with inaccurate chains, and in most cases the landmarks 
had disappeared. Of the configuration of the surface nothing 
was determined. The director in his preliminary report 
includea in that of the commission, mentions two cases in 
which the boundaries of the corners of counties had been 
lost. ‘The New York Central Railroad, uncertain where one 
town ends and another begins, is sometimes called on by two 
towns for taxes on the same piece of track. The report sets 
forth with emphasis one of the special inconveniences which 
the people suffer for want of knowledge of the country. 
Many persons, it says, have lost their money in valueless 
and impracticable railroads when if the maps ‘* had shown 
the relative heights and positions of hills and valleys, and 
the natural channels of commerce, they could not have been 
induced to invest their money in projects so placed that fail- 
ure was inevitable.”’ In some instances roads have been 
carried over hills at ruinous cost, where valleys might have 
been followed at comparatively small expense and with 
larger traflic. 





Tue report of the director, Mr. Gardner, gives an account 
of what has been done thus far in the work. The very accu- 
rately determined stations of the coast survey along the 
Iludson, and the measured base-line on Fire Island, serve 
as starting-points; and a series of well-conditioned prelimi- 
nary triangles has already been established across the cen- 
tral counties of the State, from the Hudson as far west as 
Cayuga Lake. Mis plan proposes fixing a system of triangu- 
lation points at distances of a dozen miles or so apart all 
over the surface, which from their mutual connection can 
never be lost, and filling in the topography between these as 
minutely as may be thought desirable. The twenty thou- 
send dollars appropriated is of course insuflicient for such 
work. He estimates that such a survey, as detailed as he 
considers necessary, can be carried over the forty thousand 
square miles which require it for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and he proposes that those towns which desire par- 
ticularly minute topographical work be required to share the 
local expense with the State government, as has been done 
elsewhere. The commission therefore recommend that an 
annual appropriation of twenty thousand dollars be made 
for ten years. Considerable opposition is made at Albany 
to the commissioners’ scheme, we are told. We sincerely 
hope for the credit and profit of New York, and for the 
example to other States, that the thing will be done, and 
well done. It will cost something, to be sure, — as much as 
providing a post-office for a considerable town, or building a 
dozen miles of railroad. But to do without it will be found 
much more expensive, and the cost as well as the inconve- 
nience of putting it off will increase steadily, while to do it 
imperfectly will be saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung. 





Ir is almost with a fecling of relief that we hear of the 
comparatively harmless burning of Fox’s Theatre in Phila- 
delphia. Comparatively harmless we must call it, although 
two or three of the adjoining buildings were set on fire by 
it, including the Mercantile Library, and three men were 
severely injured, one fatally perhaps, by the falling of one 
of these buildings. For the situation and arrangement of 
the theatre were such, if we are to believe the Philadelphia 


and lines for the guidance of local surveyors in connection | inspectors of buildings, that if the fire had occurred during 
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| 
a performance, it is almost certain that there would have | 
been terrible loss of life among the audience. It was set 
back from the street and surrounded by other buildings, and 
had for the only exit of the three thousand spectators which 
it would seat, or the five thousand which it professed to 
‘** accommodate,’’ a single corridor fifty-two feet long and 
thirteen and a half wide, which was further reduced, as we 
understand the report, by having a staircase in it (see 
American Architect No. 58, Feb. 3, 1877), to say nothing of | 
the fact that more than a thousand people were expected to 
descend from the third tier by a single staircase four and a 
half feet wide, discharging into the lobby of the second tier. | 
It hardly needed the Brooklyn fire to remind us of the swift- | 
ness with which fire spreads in a theatre, a swiftness so pro- | 
verbial that Félsch says in his treatise on theatre fires, of | 
which we have already given Mr. Nelson’s abstract (Ameri- | 
Architect, No. 57, Jan. 27, 1877): ** To extinguish a 
theatre which is already on fire is so hopeless, that in the | 
words of a skilful fire-engineer, it is actually a pity to use a 
drop of water in such a case except for the protection of the 
neighboring buildings.’’ This is the third theatre that has | 
been burned at the East within a few weeks. In ten minutes | 
after the fire was known the adjoining houses were on fire. 
The theatre-goers of Philadelphia have cause to congratulate 
themselves on their escape. 


can 











Ir would seem as if the famous Mr. Ayrton, First Com- | 
missioner of Public Works in the late liberal cabinet of | 
England, had been a more representative man than people 
liked to believe, or else that the lesson of his influence had 
penetrated far enough into the government to outlast a 
change of ministry, and influence the feelings of his success- 
ors. At least the fondness for snubbing architects seems to 
have survived him; and if we may trust the accounts of the 
English papers, our profession is no more in favor with the | 
government than it was in his day. The last example of | 
conspicuous neglect is in making up the commission on 
the coming French Exhibition, on which no architect is 
appointed, although a reasonable consideration for the dig- | 
nity of the Royal Institute of British Architects would have | 
dictated the appointment of its president or one of its promi- | 
nent members. The slight was sufficiently felt to bring up a 
proposition for remonstrance at the last meeting of the Insti- 
tute. It is possible that the mass of Englishmen regard an | 
architect as an ornamental rather than a useful appliance in | 
building. Whether this view, which certainly is natural to | 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold would call the Philister element 
in society, is gaining prevalence, or whether it is merely 
coming more into relief by contrast as the profession is | 
growing in real importance, we cannot judge. In our own | 
country it is decidedly waning; and it would be a matter of | 
surprise if among us a man of Mr, Huxley’s eminence should 
give in public the foolish advice which that gentleman gave 
at Baltimore. Very possibly the facts that in our country 
the habits of life and therefore the plans and appliances of 
our houses are in process of development, while in England 
they are comparatively fixed, and that experience has shown 
that architects are the only persons who can really devise the 
means of adapting our houses to our new and growing wants, 
have something to do with the greater dependence on the pro- 
fession which our people are beginning to feel,— if it is 
greater than in England, — for the building of a man’s house 
is a thing that touches him nearly, and to suit him in it is 
to find a short road to his favor. It is some offset to the 
slight to the profession, that the House of Commons lately in 
authorizing the laying out of an important new thoroughfare 
in London, has coupled its authorization with the condi- 
tion that the Metropolitan Board of Works shall consult the 
Council of the Institute in reference to the best way of 
doing it. To make a really successful use of this condition, 
would no doubt add to the consideration of the Institute ; 
but if we may believe what we read, the enforcing of criticism 
upon the Board of Works is apt to be a ticklish business. 





Ix our last number we mentioned the trouble that had 
arisen over the obelisk, the companion to Cleopatra’s Needle, 
which, presented to the British Government by Mehemet 
Ali, has been left lying in the sand at Alexandria for nearly 


| the wings which distinctly belong to it. 


r 


half a century. It appears that in the present exigency a 
wealthy physician of London, Dr. Erasmus Wilson, has un- 
dertaken to bring it to London at his own expense. Mr. 
Dickson, C. E., has devised for conveying it, not inappropri- 
ately, a kind of mummy-case or shell of boiler-plate, into 
which the obelisk is to be built, —a perfectly tight hull 
decked over closely and provided with a keel to steady it. 
This need not be very large, — the obelisk being about seventy 
feet long, and probably, like all others, a tenth of its length 
in diameter at the base,—and could be towed home by a 


| steamer to the very edge of the Thames Embankment where 


it is proposed to set up the monument. In case of violent 
storm the barge may be cut adrift with the expectation of 
finding it again, which, since it is not likely to founder, 
might not be diflicult. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that it 
would not be found necessary to abandon it, for a collision’ 


| with it, which might occur in a dark night, would be disas- 


trous. The cost of the undertaking we have seen variously 
estimated in different English papers at from ten to eighty 
thousand pounds. We do not see why it need greatly exceed 
the smaller sum, unless the building of an iron hull at Alex- 
andria is very costly. 





Ar last advices more than fifteen thousand exhibitors had 
already enrolled themselves for the French Exhibition. It 
is expected that the whole number will not be less than 
twenty-five thousand, or a fourth more than at the exhibition 
of 1867, and this notwithstanding the refusal of Germany to 
take part. A surface of 3,450 square metres (upwards of 
thirty thousand square feet) in the building on the Champ de 
Mars has been set apart for the fine-arts department. It is 
on the left of the great southern entrance on the Avenue de 
la Mothe-Piquet. North of the river two thousand workmen 
are working by day and night, helped by electric light, 
and urging forward the excavations and the foundations for 
the palace on the Trocadéro. The honeycombed condition 


| of the hill (see American Architect No. 48, Nov. 25, 1876) 


has made the preparation of the substructures very difficult. 
Enormous piers and arches are building under ground to sup- 
port the weight for which the strength of the perforated 
rock is inadequate. It is said that forty thousand cubie yards 


| of subterranean masonry will be required for the purpose. 


This work is carried on, it may be remembered, through a 
tunnel which has been driven into the hill from the level of 
the quay at its base, and is quite independent of the work on 
the immediate foundations of the building, which are laid in 
the upper stratum of the hill overhead. The building is to 
be occupied by an historical collection to illustrate the ** Iis- 
tory of Labor,” in which as great an accumulation as pos- 
sible of the curious and decorative work of past ages will be 
assembled. Every acknowledged nation, it is said, except 
Germany and Morocco, has given notice of its intention to 
exhibit. 





Tue commission which was appointed by the French Sen- 
ate last August to determine what steps should be taken 
towards either restoring or removing the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries has considered the report of its sub-committee of in- 
vestigation on which we commented not long since (see 
American Architect for Dec. 16, 1876), and has unanimously 
requested the Minister of Public Works to carry out the 
suggestions contained in its report. As has been generally 
expected, the commission recommends the preservation of 
that portion of the palace which was designed by Philibert 
Delorme and Jean Bullant, — that is, the central pavilion and 
These portions are 
still in great part standing, though much mutilated by fire. 
Besides the parts due to these masters, the commission 
recommends that the alterations of the central pavilion 
which were made in the reign of Louis XIV by the elder 
Mansard be preserved, as by so doing the group may escape 
being overawed by the pavilions of Flora and of Marsan on 


| either hand; but we fear that this will not have the desired 
| effect. 


It is recommended that the exterior walls and such 
of the partitions as are necessary for the solidity of the build- 
ing should be renewed; that the roof be so restored as to 
best answer the necessities of the building, for it is proposed 
that the palace shall be used as an art-museum, the exact 
nature of which shall be hereafter determined ; that the walls 
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| 
formerly rising above the porticos be suppressed; that a 

lateral facade be built at the end of each of the side pavil- | 
ions ; that the terraces be reconstructed ; and that the group 
be surrounded by a regular garden. All restorations and | 
alterations should be made, says the commission, ‘* in the 
spirit of the original work,’’ of which there are ample indi- 
cations in the ruins and in photographs, prints, and drawings ; 
or even if these should be unsatisfactory, there is ample | 
material of the same date elsewhere in France for replacing | 
satisfactorily such distinctive features as the sculptures of 
the attic. The commission also expresses the hope that 
such activity may be exercised in restoration, that it may be | 
completed by the Ist of May, 1878; which means, in time 
for the Exposition of that year. M. Charles Blane has 
written a letter to Le Temps, vigorously opposing the project 
of restoration, and saying practically that there is nothing to 
restore, — that there is nothing left of the work of Philibert 
Delorme ; neither his plan, which was violated ; nor his ele- 
vations, which have been built upon; nor his elegant cupola, 
replaced by a chunky dome; nor his charming porticos, 
which have been blocked up; nor his terraces, which have 
disappeared, — all of which is true in one sense, and untrue 
in another. Meanwhile the question goes before the Senate, | 
where, it is rumored, political feeling will not be left out of 
the discussion. 


KNIGHT’S MECHANICAL DICTIONARY.' 

Tne title-page of this book indicates with old-fashioned 
fulness what its scope and purpose are. It aims at giving a 
digest of the whole range of mechanical invention, includ- 
ing machinery, manufacturing implements, tools of trades, 
scientific apparatus, domestic appliances, processes of work- 
manship, and technical terms, — to be, in fact, a complete 
technological dictionary. It is not a dictionary of mechanics, 
but of mechanical appliances, and these viewed from their 
mechanical rather than their scientific side. The principles 
and facts of science are touched upon only as they are illus- 
trated in the machines and processes which are described. 
The plan of the book differs from that of any on the same 
subject that we have seen, in that it is purely synoptical, 
depending on alphabetical, not topical, arrangement; and | 


subdividing every process as far as possible. Thus in | 
respect to cotton manufacture, for instance, no continuous 


description of the whole process is given, but every separate 
machine and appliance is given in its own alphabetical order, 
and whoever wishes to follow out the whole manufacture will 
do it by consulting successively the various articles in which 
the tools and machines that belong to it are described. The 
object has been to make the book as apt as possible for 
immediate reference, and to enable the reader to find as 
quickly as may be the particular fact or appliance he is in 
search of. The system of subdivision has been carried so 
far that there are in the three volumes, we are told, some 
twenty thousand articles. They cover an enormous range of 
subject; some of course are very brief, others are treated at 
considerable length; together they fill more than twenty- 
eight hundred double-column quarto pages. 

To facilitate the examination of subjects which include a 
variety of processes or implements, the author has devised a 
system of special indexes. He has gathered all the words 
which belong to a particular trade, manufacture, or art, into 
an index under the heading which best characterizes it; and 
a list of these indexes is given at the beginning of the work. 
There are about one hundred and sixty of them, and they 
include some fifteen hundred words. Each term in the body 
of the work which is comprised in one of them carries a 
reference which directs the examiner to the index, and there- 
by to all the others of the same category. It can have been 
no easy matter to arrange such a mass of detail systemati- 
cally under so extended a classification. It seems to have | 
been done on the whole with excellent judgment, though any | 
Classification so comprehensive must be in danger of seem- | 
ing arbitrary in parts. The thing however is very methodi- 
cally handled, and the reader seldom has difficulty in finding 
under what head any desired information is to be found. 





American Mechanical Dictionary: A Description of Tools, Instru- 
! and Engineering; History of Inventions; General 
Technol al Vocabulary and Digest of Mechanical Appliances in Science and the 
A:ts. By Edward H. Knight. Civil and Mechanical Engineer, etc. Illustrated | 
with upwards of six thousand engravings. New York: Hurd and Houghton. | 
Cambridge: the Riverside Press, 


1 Knight's 
ments, Mac 






ines, Processes, 





| tionary before us is a distinctively American one ; 


The labor which he has in following any extended subject 
through a great many scattered particulars is not small, even 
with the aid of the best of indexes; but this disadvantage is 
inseparable from the form of a dictionary, and is offset by 
the facilities for turning at once to the needed fact, which it 
is the purpose of a work in such a form to supply. The die- 
its material 
has been in a large degree gathered from first sources, and 
a great deal of it has not yet been collected in any similar 
publication. The occupation of the author, who was for a 


| long time busied with the classification of patents in the 


Patent Office at Washington, gave him an unusual oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the whole field of American 
invention; and it was there that he began to collect the 
material that grew into this work, which therefore probably 
contains the best digest that has ever been made in a form 
for popular use, of the inventions of our countrymen. It is 
by no means confined, however, to American mechanism : 
the important inventions of foreign countries, and indeed the 
history of inventions from the earliest times, occupy a good 
deal of space in it. It is unfortunate for the purposes of 


| any dictionary that the terminology of the trades in America 


is so confused as it is, that such different terms are used in 
different places for the same things, or the same term in so 
many different ways. For this reason if for no other, only 
comparative completeness is possible in recording such terms. 
But an exhaustive technological dictionary is of course an 
impossible thing; and it is only a matter of individual judg- 
ment where the work of compilation shall stop. The present 
work contains an amount of detail that is astonishing, —as 
much probably as could well be included in any work of 
manageable bulk, and more than could be made accessible by 
any less methodical arrangement. 

The greater part of the book is taken up, as would be 
expected, with machines and mechanical inventions; and 
excellent judgment seems to have been used in the selection 
of examples. We have seen very few valueless inventions 
introduced ; and almost every important one that we have 
thought to look foris there. The descriptions are admirably 
clear, precise, and straightforward, and show a remarkable 
faculty of condensed statement. Many of the articles 
amount to comprehensive essays on the subjects they de- 
scribe ; we may instance that upon fire-arms, — under which 
are given descriptions and illustrations of no less than twenty- 
four of the most approved forms of breech-loader, a classified 
list of several hundred patents bearing on the subject, and 
a sub-index of more than fifty articles relating to it, which are 
found in their proper places, — or the articles on telegraph 
and telephone, which, appearing in the third volume, pub- 
lished last, show that pains has been taken as the work pro- 
ceeded to bring into it the latest information that was availa- 
ble. 

In regard to architecture as architecture, there is very 
little information given in the book, which in pursuance of 
its plan limits itself to construction; and the little that is 
given is neither very important nor very accurate, being evi- 
dently compiled without special study. In such matters of 
scientific theory as are touched upon, too, we notice here and 
there a weak point, or one which is not up to the standard of 
the day. But these examples do not give a fair idea of the 
quality of the work. In what is the essential part of its 
matter, the practical applications of mechanism and inven- 
tion it is, so far as our examination has been able to test it, 
remarkably full, and we should say, exact. Under the head 
of metal-working, we have an index which refers us to more 
than three hundred implements and processes which are de- 
scribed in the book. Under civil engineering are given nearly 
three hundred examples ; under carpentry and masonry each 
about three hundred and fifty; under surgical instruments 
five hundred and upwards ; domestic appliances, one hundred 
and eighty, — and so on. The wood-cuts with which these 
articles are illustrated, some seventy-five hundred in number, 


| are of the best, excellently engraved, and chosen with great 
judgment to give a clear presentation of 


their subjects with- 
out excess of detail. There is also scattered through the 
book by way of illustration a good share of historical and 
even literary information, which will considerably enliven it 
for the general reader. 

We have already in the short time that this book has been 
on our table had occasion to consult it many times, to our 
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profit. We commend it to the student of specific machines, 
who will find the chief features of his subject well indexed in 
it for his reference ; and to the general reader, to whom it 
will be a mine of information of a very serviceable kind and 
in a most accessible form. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUMPING-STATION PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
MR. ALFRED STONE, ARCHITECT. 


THE HOPE WATER-WORKS. 


(No. 65 Westminster Street, Providence, R.I.) 


Tue engine-house and boiler-room represented in our issue of 
to-day was built in 1872-3 for the high level service of the city of 
Providence, R.I. The building is situated in a thickly settled 
portion of the city, requiring more than ordinary care that it 
should not by its architecture detract from the value of the sur- 
rounding property. It was required to be a fire-proof building. 
It is built of Danvers pressed bricks laid in black mortar, with 
underpinning of the reddish Westerly granite; and belts, arch- 
stones, cornice, and front porch, of Concord and Quincy granites. 
The shafts of the columus in the front porch and in the mullions of 
the windows are of polished red and dark Quincy granite with 
carved capitals of Concord granite. The roofs are of iron frame 
with two thicknesses of corrugated iron lath with an air-space 
between, the plastering being applied to the inner and the slates 
laid upon the outer sheets. The engine-room is ninety-six feet 
six inches extreme length, forty-five feet wide, and thirty-five feet 
high. It has a wainscot of black walnut seven feet high, and the 
floor is laid in black and white marble tiles with granite steps 
leading to the boiler-room. 


under the requisite pressure. The boiler-room is forty feet long, 
twenty-six feet wide, and twenty-seven feet high, with coal-vaults 
in the rear of the room, and extending into the embankment of 
the reservoir; the coal is dumped into the vaults from the roadway, 
which, as well as the embankment of the reservoir, can be seen 
in our illustration. 
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(60 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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LIBRARY, WOBURN, 
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(57 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STATE-HOUSE. — THE CHI- 
COOK COUNTY COURT- 


THE ILLINOIS 
BUILDING. — THE 


THE CONTRACTS FOR 
CAGO GOVERNMENT 
HOUSE. 

Cnricaco, 

A prcutAr feature in connection with the erection of our new 
State House was the way in which the stonework was done. This 
is a subject causing much discussion now that it is too late to cor- 
rect mistakes, and is being ** ventilated ’’ by one of our daily papers. 
But there is no prospect that any one will be seriously hurt by this 
process ; and it will be found after all the facts are out that the 
State, through the stupidity and inconsistency of its Legislature, 
has shown great weakness in the manner of transacting its own 
business. 

An act of the Legislature approved in March, 1869, provided that 
all the work which could be done on the new State House by con- 
vict labor should be performed at the State Penitentiary at Joliet. 
The Legislative Joint Committee appointed in April of the same 
year, with power to authorize the commissioners to proceed with 
the erection of the building, provided the estimates should be satis- 
factory, appear from the reports to have given such authorization 
in August or September following. The foundation had already 
been completed; and i was now time to begin with the stonework, 


the only kind of labor that could be performed by convicts under | 


the State law. By what arrangement this part of the work was 
done from this time to Aug. 9, 1872, does not appear from the 


report just issued ; whether by the Penitentiary Commissioners or | 


by contractors for the convict labor, I have no means now of ascer- 
taining. But in 1872 the Penitentiary Commissioners advertised 
for proposals for the Jabor of two hundred and twenty-five convict 
stone-cutters, as provided by law. 
way, an 
Penitentiary, it was evident that the successful competitor of the 
convict labor would be the contractor for the State House. 
made the competition a lively one. The contract was let to the 
highest bidder, W. D. Richardson of Springfield, at eighty-one and 
one-third cents per day per man, and the contract was signed Aug. 
1, 1872. 


the Penitentiary Commissioners, ‘‘ subject to the conditions as to 
the duties of the respective parties and modes of fixing the price 


The engine-room now contains two | 
engines for pumping water directly into the high service pipes | 


With the State House under | 
d an existing law requiring the work to be done at the | 


This | 


A clause in the contract provided that he should do the | 
cut stone work for the new State House, ‘‘ upon the request ”’ of | 


| of said stone when furnished, contained and specified in and by 

the act of General Assembly, entitled,’’ ete. (specifying the act 
of 1869). Only eight days after this, on the 9th of August, the 
Penitentiary Commissioners addressed to the State-House Commis- 
sioners a definite proposition to furnish the cut-stone work in 
accordance with the law; and this was the only contract ever 
entered into. Richardson was no party to this agreement, but 
became a sub-contractor by his contract of the 1st, to do the whole 
work. The records of the Penitentiary Commissioners and the 
minutes of the investigating committee of 1875 show that there 
was an agreement and perfect understanding between Richardson 
acting for the Penitentiary Commissioners, and the State-Iouse 
Commissioners, as to the scale of prices to be paid for all the cut 
stone finished and delivered at Joliet, which also had the sanction 
of the architects ; that the vouchers were to be issued to the Peni- 
tentiary Commissioners and by them indorsed over to Richardson, 
who was to draw the money and pay back his labor bills to the 
Penitentiary. This arrangement was carried out until June, 1876, 
| when Richardson’s contract with the Penitentiary Commissioners 
was cancelled by mutual agreement. The contract was for five 
| years, and should have extended to Aug. 1, 1877. A series of 
complicated transactions between Richardson and the Peniteutiary 
| commissioners, too extensive to be now rehearsed, preceded this 
| apparently sudden breaking of the contract and consequent settle- 
ment. Richardson, though not having completed the stonework, 
| 
| 


had done all that the State-House Commissioners wanted him to do 

or had money to pay for. The Chicago Tribune is now making 
| capital, in its warfare upon the two commissioners, out of all these 

circumstances. The case looks pretty bad for the Penitentiary 
| Commissioners, who were in a great hurry to let out the labor 
| under their control, when the statute required that they should use 
it on the State-House. When they did this the State was put at 
the mercy of the contractor, for competition was out of the ques- 
| tion, and there was a door open for a conspiracy between the 
contractor and the Penitentiary Commissioners. ‘The State-[ouse 
| Commissioners were helpless. The prices had to be fixed without 
| competition, and Richardson took all the profits. The cause of the 
| whole fault was with the Legislature which required the State 
IIouse to be built by convict labor, and allowed that labor to 
let by contract. The complication was such as probably never 
before occurred in any building-operation. 

The next public building in importance, of the three mentioned in 
my last, is the Chicago Custom House and Post-Otfice. The history 
| of this has heretofore been given in this correspondence. With 
the close of the building season Jast fall the walls had been levelled 
up all around to the top line of the main cornice, and are now ready 
for the dormer windows and bahut which connect them in 
places, as designed by Mr. Potter. The stonework for nearly all 
this has been cut this winter, but lately Mr. ill has made another 
change in the design. The drawings for this have just been received 
by the superintendent here. From an artistic point of view the 
changes cannot be considered an improvement. Potter’s design 
showed the steep roof coming down to the cornice between the dor- 
} mers in many places, while the bahut was introduced at the angles 
| and centres of the long fronts. The irregularity in the lower line 
| of the roof destroyed the usefulness of much of the attic story. Mr. 
| Hill has tried to restore this by carrying the bahut all around and 
| increasing the height of the windows, allowing only the gables above 
| the dormers to show above the bottom line of the roof. Ile has 
made an effort, too, to preserve most of the stone which has been cut. 
But his change in the details is by no means an improvement, and 
| on the corner pavilions he has pushed the dormer windows bodily up 
above this additional story, where they will have nothing to light. 
Had he simply filled in the bahut all around, and introduced dor- 
mers of stone on the curtain walls where Potter had small roof- 
windows only, it would have been a decided improvement in the 
direction of both use and beauty. The changes have some ten- 
dency toward a restoration of the original Mullett design; and in 
this the influence of Mr. Mullett, who is now a roving superinten- 
dent for all the buildings designed by him when Supervising Archi- 
tect, is plainly perceptible. 

There is no evidence yet of those terrible catastrophes which 
the first examining commission considered inevitable, notwithstand- 
ing that nothing has been done to those terribly berated founda- 
tions. 

The New Cook County Court House is in statu quo. The foun- 
dations of the county’s half, and the cellar story up to grade, have 
been completed for some months. They look solid and well built. 
| The whole is built on heavy piling. All the piles for the dome are 
| driven, and they cover the whole area of ground included in it. 
| The city being bankrupt is powerless to proceed with its half. 
The county has its half under contract to the roof line for a little 
less than a million dollars ; no contracts having been made for the 
| dome. The county treasury is now without funds, and the courts 
have decided that it has no power tocontract a loan without a popu- 
| lar vote. No more moncy will be available therefore until the 
| taxes are collected, which if paid promptly will yield sufficient for 
| all the work that can be done this year. It remains to be seen 
whether the contractors will go on with the work or not, under the 
present circumstances. 
| The design of the exterior is in the Renaissance style, a little 
less elaborate though not quite so heavy as that of the Philadelphia 
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City Buildings, and is fully equal to the latter in artistic merit. It 
is a sign of progress that the inevitable mansard roof has been dis- 
carded. 

The drawings are still only in outline. The architect, Mr. J. J. 
Egan, has had so much labor in making the changes last decided 
upon and getting the foundations properly built, that he has been 
unable to prepare a perspective view of the building. Mr. Egan is 
already beginning to ex cperie nee serious trouble with his clients in 
this connection, which is not to be wondered at when the notori- 
ous character of our County Board is taken into account. He is 
working under a very strong written contract with the county, 
pre pared by its attorney. But while the commissioners thought it 
was a very good one for their side, it proves to be equally good 
for his. The contract provided that he should work according to 
the design originally adopted ; and his compensation was fixed at 
three per cent on a specific sum, the estimated cost of the county’s 
half of the building. After he had prepared all the drawings and 
specifications for this design, and been paid half of the commission 
according to the contract, the whole design was changed after the 
conferences with the city authorities, which I described some time 
ago. The original design was set aside, anew set of plans made, 
and the foundation of the county’s half laid according to them. 
The new design is more expensive by a million dollars than the 
old one, and has also been adopted by the City Government, though 
no contract has been made with Mr. Egan for his services in 
connection with that half of the work. The change in design 
necessitated an increased cost in the foundations which were already 
under contract. The contractor has made a claim for extras which 
the architect refuses to allow, as it is about three times as much as 
he considers it worth. The commissioners cannot pay the bill 
without Mr. Egan’s certificate unless they override him by a reso- 
lution of the Board, which they have not yet done. Unwilling to 
shoulder this responsibility through fear of the vengeance of popu- 
lar opinion, they have been endeavoring to make him shoulder the 
responsibility by certifying the bill. But they have found that he 
is not the pliant tool they took him for. The whole thing came 
out the other day when Mr. Egan asked the Board for an appro- 
priation for his services in making the new design, which they flatly 
refused. But one member was so indiscreet as to say that he 
would never vote for another cent to Egan if he did not certify 
Iarms’s bill for the foundations. The whole thing is equivalent to 
blackmail. They do not want Egan’s money if he will only help 
them to fix it up with the contractors. He has taken a firm stand 
and will not yield. 

The tactics followed by the ring of the County Board are only 
such as they have learned from the methods that have been prac- 
tised by unprincipled architects. The only difference is that they 
want the commissions themselves, and want the architect to certify 
the bills and shoulder the responsibility. The penalty for refusal 
is a stoppage of his legitimate fees. This same ring commenced 
long ago by demanding a part of his fees, but that would not work. 
Their trusted agent, as appeared from an investigation by the 
grand jury, had demanded five thousand dollars out of the seven 
thousand dollars which was first appropriated for the architect's 
fees. But the attempt to procure money in this way was unsuc- 
cessful. 


THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM IN LONDON. 
LONDON. 

Ir will be a somewhat striking proof of the dearth of accurate 
information concerning the technique of the arts, even in England, 
where the canons of good taste are very widely received and appre- 
ciated, to mention that in discussing the demerits of the ‘ old 
china craze,’’ which is now surely declining, a respectable first- 
class review stated that when an artist applies his colors to some 
object of ceramic art, he knows absolutely nothing of the changes 
firing will effect, and that the beauties of the piece are dependent 
wholly on the uncertain action of heat. No intimate acquaintance 
with the process of decorating pottery is needed to dispel this 
vagrant fallacy. The habit of exercise of the faculty of logical 
analysis is amply suflicient for the purpose; sinee, were the notion 
based upon even obscurely recognized facts, the impracticability 
of exactly reproducing some lost or defective piece, or of origin: lly 
producing a small or a large number of pieces, every one the pre- 
cise counterpart of every other, would immediately be eau. 
That such an assertion can be made in an esthetic journal justifies 
the provision of facilities for obtaining correct data; since the de- 
lusion under which the reviewer labors is common enough among 
amateur artists who have failed, and those also who learn the issues 
of their ill-judged experiments. In one aspect of the matter, great 
ignorance is in a measure pardonable. Not every one possesses 
means of knowing that the art-potter must be not only an artist, 
but also a chemist; that he needs a familiar acquaintance with the 
action of fire in altering the chemical constituents and effects of 
colors; that he must be aware of differences in quality, since all the 
colors produced by the grinders are not equally stable, any more than 
all the building-stones that are quarried are capable of withstand- 
ing the insidious influence of the atmosphere. As in fresco-paint- 
ing, so, also, in china-painting 
some that will vanish, some that will not fuse; and, again, others 
that eat into and destroy whatever pigments chance to be placed in 





, there are colors which are unsafe; | 


immediate contact with them. Thus, in a figure-study, one desires 
a rose tint, to show the effect of the setting sun upon “~ delicate 
white dress of a bride, and hopes pere hance to get it by a slight 
infusion of an appropriate tone with white. The white will stand, 
while the tint absolutely disappears; and the perplexed amateur 
discovers, if she be fortunate, that no known color will fuse with 
white, which must be first fired separately, and then lightly tinged 
afterward according to one’s wish. Blues and yellows ‘also are 
equally decided in their action, though in a different mode; and 
while a great deal de ‘pends on the relative amount of color laid upon 
hard or soft porcelain, it is of vastly more moment to subject a piece 
to a precisely regulated temperature, since but a trifling variation 
in reduction or excess of heat may educe from a single pigment any 
of the hues of the rainbow. Hitherto the literature of ceramic 
art has been conspicuously barren of technical treatises. The 
men who pass long years in the ateliers of the masters, and those 
who through experimental failures push on to ultimately assured 
success by an almost interminable ‘‘ rule of thumb ’’ course, pos- 
sess neither the leisure nor the qualifications to write. Books upon 
distinguishing marks, illustrated histories, and merely discursive 
essays upon peculiar wares, exist everywhere without stint. The 
first genuinely practical hand-book yet heard of has only recently 
appeared, however; and even this has no publisher, and is, there- 
fore not named in the book-lists, nor procurable through ordinary 
channels. But Edouard Rischgitz’ work, small though it be, is an 
acceptable contribution to literature; and we shall look with especial 
interest for other handbooks that will follow this one upon China- 
Painting on Glaze, which may be warmly commended to art-students 
as an invaluable aid to their studies. 

The greatest want of the time —and this not for Great Britain 
only, but also for the chief centres of culture, of population, and 
of manufactures in the United States —is a series of trade-muse- 
ums exhibiting raw products, and the uses to which they are put in 
every stage of manufacture. Manchester possesses an admirable 
and well-supported society for the promotion of scientific indus- 
try, whose exhibitions of economic appliances are most useful; 
but no museum of textile fabrics exists in Bolton, Bradford, Leeds, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Oldham, Paisley, Preston, Rochdale, or 
any other seat of the manufacture. A private museum of fire- 
arms is little known at Peckham, in the south of London, while 
the chief seats of the manufacture of arms are the great towns of 
Birmingham and Sheffield, and the still more distant works at 
Elswick. Northampton and Wellingborough have no museum of 
the leather industries; and Stoke-upon-Trent and Lambeth alone 
are the possessors of art-schools which directly serve the potteries of 
those districts; while, in regard to household decoration, the de- 
signing of furniture, and all the industrial arts allied thereto, the 
Museum of the Science and Art Department at South Kensington 
has hitherto failed to furnish from the ranks of its students, even 
one whose training has been sufficiently practical to afford the least 
chance of permanent employment. ‘That the Museum has been 
worth all it has cost is unquestionable, nevertheless. Dr. Forbes 
Watson closely parallels an observation made long ago in an Amer- 
ican journal by the present writer, when he says, ‘* The existence 
of the South Kensington Museum has in no way originated the 
movement of artistic reform now pervading all England, although 
it has accelerated its pace. After Pugin had first traced the prin- 
ciple of functional truth and organic development in architecture, 
and after Ruskin had shown the application of the same ideas to 
the whole range of art, whilst Owen Jones established their applica- 
tion to color and ornamentation, it was quite certain that those 
ideas would in time prevail, because, in a progressive country like 
ours, all ideas founded on truth and nature will always force them- 
selves, though gradually, into general acceptation. South Ken- 
sington has not developed a single man with artistic initiative who 
can be compared to those just named, nor has it added a single 
new idea to those which men propounded before it was ever thought 
of; but there are many ideas which, but for it, would have con- 
tinued to this day as mere suggestions, instead of being already 
widely introduced into the practical arts of this country.” These 
words, the truth of which is easily demonstr ible, establish the 
point that on the lowest estimate of usefulness of a finely furnished 
art-museum, its resulting advantages to a nation are very great, — 
a lesson that is quite as valuable on the western as on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic. 

The specific claims upon the E1szlish people of various industries 
to direct and full representation by means of trade-museums, cannot 
fail to derive a new impetus from the proximate foundation of 
an Imperial Museum in London. The project is of vast propor- 
tions, embracing within its scope all the colonies and dependencies 
of Great Britain; but its success is certain so soon as the Dominion 
shalk have given its adhesion, as its interests would prompt the an- 
ticipation that it shortly will have done. The plan marked out by 
Dr. Watson involves the erection of a building, or rather a series 
of sections, each of which shall in its architecture as well as in its 
contents preserve intact the special characteristics of the colony to 
which it is to be devoted; each colony determining and paying for 
the space it will occupy, and, by the association with the museum 
of the offices of the several colonial agents in London, facilitating 
ready reference from offices to museum, and from museum to offices; 
at the same time as, by the saving of scattered office-rents, the 
cost of building and maintenance woul 1 be reduced to a minimum. 
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The points which demand the greatest care, in the first instance, 
are those of location and character. Under the régime of Sir 
Henry Cole, the bent of the Government in the matter of museum 
sites displayed a tendency toward concentration at South Kensing- 
ton; and it is notorious that a refusal to place the Museum of Pat- 
ents under the formerly capricious sway of the Science and Art 
Department is the sole reason for condemning it to remain housed 
in an iron-shed, where few people discover its existence but by 
mistake. ‘To be of practical use in advancing the knowledge of 





technique, &@ museum must be near the spot where the technical | 


interest has become, so to speak, already localized; and Dr. Watson 
appositely indicates, with this idea in view, a site that is owned by 


such structures. He was proud that the finest ecclesiastical build- 
ing in this country to-day stood in his beloved Boston, and equally 
proud was he that the work came from the brains and fingers of 
two New York architects. (This allusion to Messrs. Gambrill and 
Richardson’s recently completed Trinity Church was received with 
applause. ) 

From his city residence he had drawn in from day to day 
draughts of pleasure and enjoyment in the uprearing of the Third 
Judicial District Court House, and now the completed tower with 
the pile at its base was a never-failing source of instruction. In 


| broad sunlight and the dim starlight, with the moonbeams playing 


the Government on the Thames Embankment, as pre-eminently | 


suited to the erection of the Imperial Museum. With respect to 
character, Dr. Watson’s scientific experience leads him to set his 
face decisively against any mere effort to attract and please the 
populace. And in this he is wise. What is required is to give 
new life to manufactures and commerce, not to produce a show; 
the appeal must be made to an informed, not an uninformed pub- 
lic; it is not the crowd that is sought to be drawn together, though 
it would not be excluded, but the men and women who have eyes 
to see and minds to think upon whatever may tend to the material 


progress of the colonies and the mother country. And, the better | 


to subserve the end in view, it is not proposed that the Imperial 
Museum shall stand alone. The typical collections of the British 
colonies at Philadelphia were beyond praise for their completeness 
and uniqueness; the visitor taking in at a glance a general notion of 
the progress made by each, and brushing away numerous cobwebs 
which before held possession of his brain concerning the rude and 
imperfect civilization imagined to prevail at the antipodes. Such 


about it, and in every condition of light and shade, he had gazed 
upon this work, and hoping for the public opportunity which he 
now seized of thanking Mr. Withers for the fund of enjoyment he 
had provided. He had heard of troubles the architect had expe- 
rienced with his workmen, and heard with pleasure of the vindica- 
tion therefrom, and would close by rejoicing, — 


“Let the galled jade wince, 
Our withers are unwrung.” 


The ladies and gentlemen then passed down to supper, and gen- 
eral conversation occupied the remainder of the evening. The 
new departure from the stiffness of a mere picture-gallery exhibi- 


| tion, and the modest endeavors of the fortnightly “ coffee sociables ” 


typical collections, valuable as they are, cost comparatively small | 


sums; and their presence wherever colonial products are used in 
manufactures cannot fail to promote an increase of local industry. 
By such a distribution of resources, the nuclei of trade-museums 
will be furnished; the central museum being not only a store or 
reservoir of the accumulated knowledge of generations, but like- 
wise a laboratory or workshop in which the typical collections 
would be prepared. The fruition of this scheme means for Britain 
and her colonies, so much more than meets the eye, that any fail- 
ure of public spirit and energy in giving effect to it is hardly to be 
looked tor. Let it be realized, and the cities of Germany with 
their technical universities will speedily fall behind the manufac- 
turing towns of England, while the commercial interests which 
unite the English-speaking race throughout the world must be 
strengthened by the interweaving of new industrial strands. 


CONVERSAZIONE OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER A.I. A. 
New York. 
Tue architects of the New York Chapter A. I. A. and their 
friends celebrated Washington’s birthday by an evening gather- 
ing and exhibition of work at the studio of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, 


of the Chapter members, was voted a great success. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENTS. 
Boston. 
To tne Eprror or tHe AMERICAN ArcHITECT AND BUILDING 
News. 

Dear Sir, — Referring to the editorial remarks on the article 
entitled ‘* Responsibility for Bad Building,’’ in your issue of Feb. 
10, permit me to cite you a case of actual occurrence which I regard 
as apropos to the question of the responsibility of architects, own- 
ers, and workmen, and which I think quite important especially 
for owners to understand. The case is as follows: One of our 
tenants wishing some slight improvement to a front doorway, a 
painter was asked to look at the work, and name a price for re- 
painting the same ; he did so, and wrote the amount for which he 
would perform the required work on the back of his business- 
eard, signing his name in due form, with date, location, ete.; his bid 
being satisfactory was accepted, and he was instructed to proceed 
with the work. Whilst so doing, he unfortunately let fall a 
sign which he had momentarily detached from the building ; a 
person who happened to be passing at that moment was struck 
by the falling sign, and badly hurt. In due course of time we 
received a polite lawyer’s letter, asking us to settle the claim for 
damages to the person so injured, to the amount of $3,000. We 
put the case in the hands of a law-firm; and it was found, both as 
a matter of law and precedent, that the simple fact of the painter’s 


| submitting his proposal in writing in due form, and our acceptance 


on East Twenty-first Street, near Fifth Avenue. The idea of | “ air : ; : : 
| made him the principal in the matter of all risks during the per- 


introducing a greater degree of sociability into the winter exhibi- 
tions of the Chapter came, I believe, from Mr. Carl Pfeiffer. 
Mr. Hunt, the president of the Chapter, at once offered his hearty 
co-operation, aud the use of the building oceupied by him. No 


undue form was to be allowed; and to this end invitations were | : 
| the responsible party. 


judiciously distributed, and with but few exceptions accepted. 
Prominent members of the profession without the Chapter rolls 


were present and cordially greeted, as were representative workers | 


in the sister arts of painting and sculpture. The rooms were lined 
with casts from famous works, and pieces of vertu, brought from 
near and far by Mr. Hunt. Interspersed were perspectives and 
drawings from the offices of New York architects. In one room 
were grouped the competitive drawings for the Junior Members’ 
Prize. To a design for a public library building, by Mr. H. E. 
Ficken of Messrs. Potter and Robertson’s office, the verdict of the 


many experienced critics gave the palm of merit. The grouping | 


of parts was less conventional than in many of the other drawings 
sent in, to any of which honorable mention might honestly have 
been given. Between eight and nine o’clock the company were 
called to order in the main drawing-room by Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston, who introduced Prof. Henry Weir of Yale College, who 
delivered an address on ‘** The Relations and Points of Contact 
between the Arts.’’ Prof. Weir’s carefully studied address, tra- 
cing out the interdependences of architecture and its auxiliary 
arts, and pleading for a deeper and broader culture for architects, 
was listened to with the closest attention. 

At the finish of the paper a vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered. Dr. Osgood added a few extemporaneous remarks. He 
thought that the prospects of art to-day were brighter than they 
had been for centuries past. The feeling for art had gone out to 
the whole people, to the great body of the populace at least, 
instead of being the possession of a class or caste. He thought 
well of the suggestion that all artists, architects not excepted, 
would do well in going out, and in various ways educating the 
people to an appreciation of their aims and purposes. It was not 


enough that fine buildings attested the skill of the designer and | 


stood silent monitors against bad taste, but some effort from those 
who could was necessary that all should feel the full mission of 


of his offer thus made, relieved us from all legal responsibility, aud 


formance of the contract. Had we employed him by the day, he 
would have been legally considered as our agent, and we could have 
been compelled to respond to the claim. The turning-point in our 
favor was that the work was done by contract, and the contractor was 


I assure you, Mr. Editor, that under the above ruling all repairs, 
alterations, and improvements with which I have to do are per- 
formed under contract, no matter how small the amount involved. 

Yours truly, 


e.. X. 





BUILDING AT MILWAUKEE. 


MILWAUKEE, February, 1877. 
Eprtor AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

The following extract taken from the annual report of the 
Board of Public Works of this city, just published, gives hope that 
the efforts made by architects and sanitarians of late years for 
improvement in the construction and arrangement of public school 
buildings is at last having some effect on the public mind. It has 
been too common with newspapers and the unthinking public to 
attribute all the ills connected with badly constructed and worse 
ventilated school buildings to architects and builders, forgetting 
that behind them was a school board or common council hamper- 
ing and controlling the architect. H.C. Koch of this city is the 
architect of the building on Cedar Street, which is highly spoken 
of by the Board of Public Works. 


** SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


‘« The demand is constant from all parts of the city for increased 
school accommodations and increased conveniences; the demand, 
however, being more imperative from the growing portions of the 
city than the older settlements. 

‘* The construction of a new building on Cedar Street between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Streets, for the second and fourth wards, 
is in progress. The contract for the same was let June 2, 1876, 
— work to be completed July 1, 1877, — for the sum of $30,034. 
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To this must be added the cost of pressed brick in place of com- 
mon brick for the surface, about $2,500. The present indications 
are that the building will be completed in advance of the time set. 

‘* This building, and an additional story to the Humboldt School 

suilding, Sixth Ward, let for $5,166, and now completed and 
occupied, are all the new school buildings or additions erected dur- 
ing the past year. 

‘* The old building on Tenth Street near Walnut, known as the 
Washington Schoolhouse, and for a time abandoned for school 
purposes, has been put in order again for services at small expense, 
though not yet oecupied. Two rooms at the corner of Third and 
Beaubian Streets, for the use of the Thirteenth Ward, have been 
rented, and are occupied. ‘These, with the addition of the Hum- 
boldt Schoolhouse mentioned, comprise all additions made to 
schoolhouse accommodation the past year. 

‘* The current expenses for repairs, material, and work generally 
in connection with the public schools, have been comparatively 
light, amounting from March 1 to Dee. 1, 1876, to a gross sum of 
$17,787.75. In 1875 this sum aggregated $31,373.59. Of the suin 
expended the past year the analysis is as follows: 

For repairs and improvements . ‘ $15.021 69 
Dot mewenmocfarneure . . 6 6 th ll tO 3.117 95 
Porhestiu@apparatus . 6. 2. st tt th ht el 819 77 
For rent paid for buildings . . Tos 34 

$17,787 75 

‘¢The problem of proper warming is still an unsolved and vex- 
atious one. During 1875 the furnaces in use in school buildings, 
having proved a failure, were superseded with stoves. These of 
course will do the heating if enough of them are supplied. The 


inclement weather of this year has brought many complaints to | 


the board of insufficient heating in some of the schoolhouses, and 
compelled some additional purchases and placing of stoves. 

“ But this mode of heating public buildings with a separate appa- 
ratus in every room is behind the age, and cannot long be tolerated. 
Nothing can be more clumsy or more expensive. Plans for warm- 
ing the large building now being constructed on Cedar Street 
for the Second and Fourth Wards were carefully drawn, contem- 
plating steam with radiators or coils. The contract for a complete 
apparatus sufficient for the building, with cast-iron radiators, was 
let to W. E. Goodinan for the sum of 37,000. This apparatus is 
now nearly completed. It is not an experiment, having proved 
itself highly successful.” 


THE INDIANA STATE-HOUSE COMPETITION. 


We extract the following item from the letter of an Indianapolis 
correspondent: — 

‘* The second competition for the Indiana State House promises 
to be as hotly contested as the previous one was; quite a number 
of competitors are in the field. A bill has been introduced in the 
legislature, which provides for a commission of four members of 
the legislature, with the governor as chairman. The cost is limited 
to $2,500,000. Some favor the appointment of an architect with 
a yearly salary; but that is not likely to be adopted. Consider- 
able lobbying is being done by some of the competitors. ‘The last 
competition was not very satisfactory to any concerned; quite a 
number of designs were submitted, good, bad, and indifferent, the 
latter largely predominating. ‘The State was never in a better con- 
dition to build a capitol; the terms are favorable, and certainly the 
architectural talent will not be wanting. 

‘*The old tumble-down structure which is by courtesy called 
a State House is a disgrace to the State of Indiana, and it shows 
the inability of the architect who designed it to adapt the classic 
style to the wants of modern times; he attempted to reproduce a 
Greek temple, instead of using the principles as the Greeks used 
them, and applying them to the problem under consideration.” 


JOURNEY OF AN ARCHITECT IN THE NORTH-WEST 
OF EUROPE.!— VI. 





PRIVATE HOUSES AT HANOVER. 


Tur house which is represented by fig. 111 is a semi-detached 
double house, being intended for two families who wish to live 
side by side and united, yet entirely independent of each other 
—a combination frequent in the North, where families and friends 
love to assemble in the same quarter and the same streets. <A 
dwarf wall surmounted by a balustrade is built in front of the 
public road; and a free space, serving as a terrace-walk before the 
drawing-rooms, separates the building from the street, and keeps 
passers-by at a distance. A covered porch protects the front steps, 
which rise from the level of the street to the ground-floor. The 
kitchen and its offices are placed in the basement; on the ground- 
floor are a drawing and dining room, each having attached to it 
a secondary apartment. These two rooms, the most important 
in the house, are comparatively small, but they can be united so 


1 Printed by permission from the advance sheets of a Journey of an Architect 
in the North-west of Europe, Translated from the French by M. Felix Narjoux. 
James R. Osgood & Co,, Publishers, 





| to the front. 


as to form but asingle room. On the first floor there are two large 
bed-chambers with dressing-rooms, and above these the school- 
room for the children, the nursery bedroom, and two for servants. 
This dwelling-house is well adapted to a private family. The 
rooms are lofty, being thirteen feet in height; the mode of access 
is easy; while the terrace-walk and the balcony allow the resi- 


| dents to go in and out, and add a charm to the interior of the 


house. The architectural forms adopted in the fronts (fig. 111) 
are not like those which we are accustomed to see in modern 
French houses; they rather resemble certain monastic habitations 
of the middle ages, views of which are given in archeological pub- 
ications. The proportions are not perfect; but the details have 
been carefully studied, and show that the architect has endeavored 
to give to his work a special appearance peculiar to itself. 

‘The mode of construction is in good taste and keeping. Bricks, 
with a few blocks of stone, form the principal part of the building. 
These bricks are yellow, red, or black. This variety of color has 
permitted the introduction of imbricated work, the use of which 
enlivens the general effect. The dimensions of these bricks are 


rather different from those employed by us, being about 2.36 inches 
in thickness, 5} inches in width, and 9.6 inches in length. The 


stone is white, and of a good quality. 
We make remark, before we proceed further, that two cireum- 
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stances give to the houses of the North in general, and to those of 
Hanover especially, a peculiar aspect: on the outside the absence 
of blinds; and within, that there are no fireplaces. 

The custom of standing at the window is not permitted; and so 
the window-sills do not project beyond the outer wall, but are 
flush with the inner surface of the frame, and incline outwards 
On this slab flowers are placed, and sometimes 
birds are kept in the intervening space. On the inside a second 
glazed window-frame forms an enclosure, opening by a small 
casement rather larger than our usual panes of glass, which 
is intended to give fresh air to the apartment. Stoves are substi- 
tuted for fireplaces. The heat given by them is more equalized; 
it is greater, and especially more economical, than that of an open 
fire; but this plan deprives the room of an ornamental feature, 
which stands out so prominently, and by which we produce such 
striking effects. The looking-glasses have no invariable position; 
they are of small dimensions, and many rooms are entirely without 
them. Clocks are rare, even at the present time; and what we are 
accustomed to call chimney-ornaments are usually placed on a 
console table fixed to the wall. The reeeption-roois in the interior 
of these dwelling-houses are not decorated in a manner out of pro- 
portion to the fortune of the inhabitants. Stueco-work, imitation 
marble, plaster ceilings with gold on a blue ground, and cupids in 
papier-maché, are not in favor. The construction is simply carried 
out; and the parts thrown into relief are decorated in a manner, 


| the least merit of which is that it is reasonable and sensible. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue STatve oF Linerry.— The House of Representatives has 
passed a vote authorizing the President to accept the statue of ** Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World”? when presented by the French Repub- 
lic: and to designate a suitable site for'said statue on either Governor’s 
or Bedloe Island, in the harbor of New York. 





Tue Beiys or St. MArk’s.— The Court has granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the congregation of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, from 
causing the bells of their church to be rung. 





Boston Post-OFrrice. — An additional appropriation for the pay- 
ment of the two lots of land on Post-Office Square, which will com- 
plete the site to be occupi d by the building for the Boston Post-Office 
and United States Sub-Treasury, has already been placed in the ap- 
propriation bills. The total amount appropriated for continuation 
of building and purchase of additional land was $805,655.98. To the 
30th of September, 1876, there. had been expended $618,406.79 for 
additional land, and $182,486.45 had been expended up to the same 
date on the extension; leaving an unexpended balance of $4,742.74 
when the work was suspended, There is stone already paid for, 
which cost some $40,000, 

A CENTENNIAL Exntprrion Bur_pine. — The Carriage Annex of 
the Main Building at the Centennial Exhibition has been shipped to 
Maryland and turned into a fire-brick factory. 


Sr. Parrick’s CATHEDRAL. — The block on which stands St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, New York, originally belonged to the city; and 
in 1799, when New York was a part of the diocese of Baltimore, this 
plat was leased by the municipality for the annual rent of four 
bushels of wheat. It was afterward transferred to the trustees of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for $83.52. The corner-stone of the cathedral 
was laid in 1858. Two years will probably be required for its com- 
pletion. 


A Heavy Eacie. —From a block of marble weighing two tons, 
an eagle measuring six feet between the tips of its outspread wings 
is now being cut for the Grand Army Monument which stands at 
Reading, Penn. 


A LARGE ORGAN. —It is proposed to place in the Music Hall now 
building at Cincinnati, O., an organ which shall surpass in size, 
design, and excellence of tone, the organ in the Boston Music Hall, 

Tue BrickLayeErs’ Strike. — The bricklayers formerly employed 
upon the new building of the Messrs. Doulton have abandoned their 
strike. 





Arr- Pottery. — The Messrs. Minton have lately delivered at 
South Kensington the large panel about fifty-four feet square, repre- 
senting ** The Triumph of Truth and Justice over Ignorance, Super- 
stition, and Crime,’ which is to ornament the lower part of the 
western staircase in the ceramie galleries. This part of the museum 
is lined with embossed maiolica executed by the same firm. The 
lining consists of stone-ware tesserre cemented together in the fire, 
and afterwards painted in colors which are submitted to a high heat, 
after which they are able to resist the gases and acids that are so 
deleterious to fresco-paintings. The process is known as the Camp- 
bell mosaic process. 


BuILDING-SocrETIES AS A QUARTER FOR INVESTMENT. — The 
Artisans’, Laborers’, and General Dwellings Company (the owners of 
Shaftesbury and Queen’s Parks, London), which was established in 
1867 for the purpose of providing accommodation for the working 
classes, has for several years past declared a dividend of six per cent. 
The Temperance, Provident, London, General, and Birkbeck Build- 
ing Societies have paid equal dividends; and there are several similar 
associations in Lancashire which are returning dividends to their 
shareholders at the rate of fifteen per cent per annum. 





StumMPpep. — The viear and church-wardens of an English church 
objected lately to having in their churchyard the tombstone of a pro- 
fessional cricketer, on which are sculptured stumps, bails, and bat. 
In Scotland, however, it is not unusual to cut upon the tombstone the 
symbols of the trade followed by the deceased. Thus at Dunblane 
about one-quarter of the tombstones that are from one to two hun- 
dred years old are marked with such symbols. A sugar-cone shows 
the grave of a grocer; an axe and saw the grave of a carpenter; while 
a hammer and awl are found on the tombstones of shoemakers; while 
at Burny Church, Nottinghamshire, the monument which was erected 
about the middle of thie last century to Sir Thomas Parkyns, who was 
famed as a wrestler, represents him in the cap and dress of a wrestler, 
wrestling with Death. At Brompton Cemetery, the monument of a 
well-known Thames waterman exhibits his wherry and sculls, 





Tur LonGest BRIDGE IN THE WorLD. — The bridge now build- 
ing over the river Tay in Scotland will be, it is said, the longest bridge 
yet built over a running stream. In form it is not unlike the letter 
S. It is to 10,321 feet in length; and the estimated cost is £220,000, 


Too Hieu.—It is rumored that a block of dwellings thirteen 
stories high is to be built on the land on the east side of the Royal 
Albert Hall, London. 





Cost oF DISINFECTANTS. — Experiments recently made with disin- 
fectants in London have shown that a complete disinfecting of the 
refuse of that city would cost the enormous sum of £4,000,000 sterling 
per annum, 
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Le PALAIS pu ConsEIL pD’Etrat. — The ruins of the building of 

the Conseil d’ Etat, on the Quay d’ Orsay, Paris, are to be pulled down, 
and the site occupied by private hotels. 


Tur Trocapéro. — Napoleon I. intended to build upon the Troca- 
| déro, which, thanks to the Exposition of 1878, will become as familiar 
| as a household word with the present generation, a palace which in 
design, grandeur of execution, and appointments, should surpass any 
of the royal palaces of Europe, be it Versailles, the Escurial, the 
Pitti Palace, the Palazzo Reale at Naples, or any other. Its pleasure- 
grounds were to have been the Bois de Boulogne. 





THE Towers OF CoLOGNE CATHEDRAL. — The two towers of the 
Cologne Cathedral, which are now approaching their completion, will 
be, it is said, the loftiest towers in the world, Their height will be 151 
| métres, or 495} feet. This, as we have before said in speaking of the 
central spire of Rouen Cathedral, is but a precarious claim to distine- 
tion which they may deserve for as short a time as has the cathedral 
at Rouen. 





Tne Roman SALon. —It was some time ago proposed to institute 
a salon at Rome after the fashion of the Paris salon. A government 
commission was formed, and a competition opened to secure plans 
for a proper building. Of the twenty-eight plans submitted, not one 
was found worthy of even the offered prize, much less of being 
carried into execution. 





ITALIAN Cuurcues. — Mr. Edmund Sharpe, with two assistants, 
is preparing to make measured drawings of the churches at Pistoja, 
Pisa, and Lucca. 





Iron Huts. — Orders have been given by the Russian Government 
to the manager of the Imperial Iron Foundry at Tula, to construct 
forty thousand iron huts for the accommodation of troops. 


PRIMITIVE FrRE-PROOF BuILpINGs. — During the winter months, 
the Japanese towns are liable to be devastated by fires, as at Tokio, 
| where in eight hours, on the 29th of November last, nearly ten thou- 
sand houses were totally destroyed; yet in the midst of this conflagra- 
tion were several hundred buildings, known as *“‘mud godowns,’’ 
which remained uninjured; and in view of the materials of which 
they were built, it is not at all improbable that they were even bene- 
fited by the fire. These godowns, which are used as storehouses for 
the preservation of valuables, are made of clay which is slowly packed 
into the space intervening between two sidings of bamboo or light 
boards, which are about eighteen inches or two feet apart. The clay 
dries by the action of the atmosphere alone; and consequently some 
of these primitive fire-proof structures are two or three years in build- 
ing. Itis fortunate for the world that the Japanese have these 
storehouses for the preservation of the products of their wonderful 
workmanship. It would be interesting to know whether these go- 
downs are public storehouses, or whether they form part of the 
appointments of a nobleman’s estate. It would also be interesting to 
know how the doors and windows are made fire-proof. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF A SAFE. — The Detroit Free Press 
tells of the burning of a safe, that occurred about thirty-five years ago 
in that city. The safe was of thick iron, filled between the inner and 
outer lining with stout oak timber kyanized and otherwise prepared 
with chemicals to render it incombustible. It stood for years in the 
banking-room of the Bank of Michigan, near a large old-fashioned 
stove. One morning, before the safe was opened, smoke was seen 
issuing from the crevices between the plates, which were gradually 
becoming red-hot. The excited cashier succeeded in opening the 
door, and saved the contents of the safe; but in order to save the 
building a hole had to be made in the wall, and the safe tumbled out 
into the roadway. There it smoked and smouldered for a week, 
until the filling was wholly consumed. It is supposed that the heat 
of the neighboring stove decomposed the chemicals used in preparing 
the wood, and thereby encouraged spontaneous combustion, 





A NEW KIND oF INSURANCE. — The Société Industrielle de Reims 
has proposed a novel kind of insurance, which has such good points 
in its favor that we think it might be adopted in this country to the 
advantage of all parties concerned. It very often happens that when 
fire either totally destroys a manufactory, or so injures it as to puta 
stop to its operations for a longer or shorter period, the manufacturers 
| — whether private individuals or corporations — influenced by motives 
of humanity, pay to their operatives thus abruptly deprived of their 
means of livelihood one or two weeks’ wages. In this way the pro- 
prietors suffer a considerable loss in addition to that caused by fire. 
It is now proposed to insert a clause in insurance-policies, represent- 
ing capital equivalent to the total wages that would be paid during 
one or two weeks, —at the option of the holder of the policy, — to all 
the employees of the manufactory, on which a premium must be paid, 
based upon the average of premiums adopted in insurance; with the 
stipulation that this sum should be paid instantly on the evidence that 
a fire had taken place, and before the liquidation of all other claims 
that the insured might have on the insurer. Such a scheme would be 
for the advantage of insurers, as it would increase the capital insured, 
and consequently the premiums received, without increasing the risks. 


A New WAy oF OUTLINING THEATRE SCENERY. — In the London 
theatres, scenic artists are now availing themselves of photography 
and the magic lantern in the production of scenery. The artist, in- 
stead of drawing on his imagination for a group of medieval houses 
to represent the market-place at Rouen, for example, procures a large 
photograph of the actual locality. This, by means of the oxyhydro- 
gen light, he throws upon the canvas, the image being suitably 
enlarged in size. Then he follows the outline, and has an accurate 
| picture. 
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(SUPPLEMENT.) 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 


T K( 'TS 


te | 


HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, PENN., OCT. 11 AND 12, 1876. 





PROCEEDINGS OF WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Tur Tenth Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tuce of Architects met in the Mercantile Library Build- 
ing on Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1870. At 
ten o’clock the Convention was called to order by the 
Vice-President of the Institute, Mr. Tuomas U. Watrer, 
who presided in the absence of the President. The Sec- 
retary of the Institute, Mr. A. J. Bioor of the New 
York Chapter, acted as Secretary of the Convention. 

Mr. WALTER, in taking the chair, welcomed the Con- 
vention as follows: “Gentlemen of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects: In the name of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of Architecture, I welcome you to our city 
and to our hospitality. 1 trust that you will find much 
to interest you, not only here but in the things about 
us, in the crowds that we have in our city, and in the 
magnificent display we have on the other side of the 
Schuylkill; and we of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
Architects trust that you will have a happy time.” 

The Annual Address was read by the Secretary, Mr. 
Boor. 

[See Appendix A.] 

The Report of the Board of Trustees was read by the 
Secretary, and laid upon the table. 

[See Appendix B. ] 

The Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Hatrrerp of the New York 
Chapter, presented his Annual Report with vouchers. 
A Memorandum Report, covering the year since the last 
Convention, was read. The Chair appointed as the 
Auditing Committee, Messrs. Murdoch of Baltimore, 
Stone of Providence, and Longfellow of Boston, to whom 
the Report of the Treasurer was referred. 

Mr. Ware of Boston, on behalf of the Committee on 
Education, asked leave, which was granted, to defer the 
presentation of its Report until the following day. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Publications, which was laid upon the table. 

[See Appendix C.] 

Reports were read by the Srcrerary from the New 
York Chapter, the Chicago Chapter, the Baltimore Chap- 
ter, the Albany Chapter, the Philadelphia Chapter, and 
the Rhode Island Chapter; the Reports of the Chapters 
at Cincinnati and Boston not being presented. 

[See Appendix D.] 

The Report of the Secretary of Foreign Correspond- 
ence, not having been received, was deferred. 

The PresipENT requested the Convention to appoint a 
time for the delivery of the closing address by the Rry. 
Dr. Macoon of Philadelphia. The Secretary moved 
that the address be delivered at eight o’clock on the 
following evening. 

Mr. Wane. — If the Committee of Arrangements have 
reason to suppose that the majority of the members of 
this Convention will remain over until Friday morning, 
or that their places will be taken by the general public, 
well and good; but I should be sorry, as a member of this 
Institute, to again have the gentleman who delivers 
the closing address deprived of the audience he deserves. 

The Secretary. — The Committee of Arrangements 
have been governed by the very considerations suggested 
by Mr. Ware. It has happened heretofore, as Mr. Ware 
says, that the speaker of the closing address has been 
left without an audience; and for that reason the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements placed it at the end of the busi- 
ness of the Convention, in order to secure at least the 
audience already assembled. The suggestion has now 
been made to change the order of time for the delivery 
of the address; but if any change is to be made, I hope 
the Institute will give due notice of the fact to members 
and to the public. 

It was finally decided that the closing address should 


be delivered at four o’clock on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Report of the Committee of Inspection and Advice 
was read by Mr. Longfellow, and laid upon the table. 

[See Appendix K.] 

The Srcretary read the Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees on a general form of building-contract, submitting 
therewith a blank form of contract prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Haight, who had been appointed a 
committee by the Board for that purpose. 

[See Appendix F.] 

Lhe consideration of this Report being postponed till 
afternoon, the Convention adjourned to meet again at 
two o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention re-assembled at two, p.m. The reports 
from the Chapters in Boston and Cincinnati, and of the 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence, not having been 
received, the election of officers and standing committees 
was first in order; and the Chair appointed Messrs. Le 
Brun and McLaughlin as tellers. Mr. Lind of Balti- 
more moved that a nominating committee be appointed ; 
and the motion being voted, the Chair appointed 
Messrs. Ware, Schofield, and Murdoch. On motion of 
Mr. PFeiFFeER it was voted that the election of officers 
should be postponed to the following day. 

The Presipent then called up for consideration the 
Report of the Committee of Inspection and Advice. 

Mr. LoNGFELLOW, on behalf of the Committee, drew 
attention to the two leading recommendations of the 
Report, that a Committee on Finance should be ap- 
pointed to prepare an estimate of the expenses of the 
Institute for the ensuing year, and that some action 
should be taken for preparing a more definite scheme 
for the exercises of future Conventions. He invited 
suggestions from the members for these objects. By 
request of the Convention, that part of the Report which 
referred to them was re-read. The CuHarr called atten- 
tion to the recommendation of the Committee, that the 
Institute should no longer charge itself with the expense 
of an annual dinner; and on motion of Mr. Pfeiffer, it 
was voted that payments by the Institute toward the 
annual dinners should thereafter be discontinued. 

The SecreTaRY moved that the question of finance 
and the appointment of a Finance Committee should be 
referred back to the Committee on Inspection and Advice, 
with directions to report in time to modify the By-Laws 
at the next Annual Convention. 

Mr. LONGFELLOW, on behalf of the Committee, offered 
a substitute that a Special Committee be appointed to 
propose estimates for the expenses of the Institute for 
the ensuing year, and to offer an amendment to the By- 
Laws at the next Annual Convention, providing’ for the 
appointment of a Standing Committee on Finance, whose 
duty it should be to regulate and propose the estimates. 
The substitute was accepted by the Secretary. 

Mr. PFetrFER. — Since this Committee on Inspection 
and Advice has so thoroughly inquired into the affairs 
of the Institute, and into its arrangement, etc., and become 
so well acquainted with its workings, I think it would 
be to the advantage of the Institute to have the same 
Committee constitute the Committee on Finance; and I 
will move in amendment that it be appointed that Com- 
mittee. 





Mr. Hunt. — As I understand the motion, this Com- 
mittee is to prepare its budget for the coming year. 
Mr. Loncrettow. — The Special Committee for the 


coming year will have to do that; and then my resolution 
provides that after this year there shall be a permanent 
Committee of Finance. 

Mr. Stone, — This matter requires consideration, and 
therefore it is important that time should be afforded for 
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the preparation of a proper amendment, that the By- 
Laws may not get into a jumble. I should be very glad 
to hear any thing that may be said by the Convention 
pro or con, with reference to this resolution. 

THe Presipent. — The resolution is before the Con- 
vention, and to it Mr. Pfeiffer has moved an amendment 
that the Committee of Inspection and Advice shall con- 
stitute the Finance Committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the resolution as 
amended was adopted. 

Mr. LonGFELLOW called the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the recommendation of the Committee that meas- 
ures be taken to prepare a scheme of greater interest for 
the proceedings of future Conventions. 

Mr. Wake moved that this portion of the report be 
referred to the Board of Trustees, whose duty it was to 
appoint for each Convention a Committee of Arrange- 
ments, consisting partly of members of their own body 
and partly of members of the Chapter in the city where 
the Convention was to be held. The motion was agreed to. 

The Prxsipenr then called the attention of the 
Convention to the form of contract which had been pre- 
sented by Mr. Haight. 

Mr. Lirrety.— Would it not be better to postpone 
the consideration of this form until the members have had 
more time to consider it? I do not think it can be con- 
sidered advisedly even by having it read section by section. 

Mr, Searce. — There are many things in this form of 
contract, which I would desire to see altered; moreover 
any form which the Convention could adopt would require 
to be changed for different localities. I therefore move 
that the form be printed, and a copy sent to each member 
of the Institute, and that each member be allowed the 
privilege of corresponding upon the subject with the 
committee. 

Mr. Linp.— I do not think any form of contract which 
the Committee recommends will be generally adopted by 
the profession; but I think that if this contract be 
approved and sent to members as a form which the Con- 
vention would recommend them to adopt, it would do all 
that can be done. Every city and State has certain 
peculiarities which it is obliged to embody in any form, 
and no contract can be put in universal circulation. 

Mr. HartsHorn. —Is there much change in this 
form from that sent out by the last Convention ? 

The Prestpent. — There are a great many changes. 

Mr. Premrrer.— Mr. Haight, who was appointed a 
committee of one on the part of the Trustees who had 
this matter in charge, gave the subject very thorough 
consideration; and in addition to that, it was deemed 
advisable by the Trustees to appoint a committee to take 
legal counsel in this matter, and a lawyer who is well 
known, particularly in connection with matters of con- 
tracts, was employed by the Board of Trustees to pre- 
pare this form. Mr. Haight was in consultation with 
him from time to time, and reports were made to the 
Board of Trustees, until the counsellor employed by the 
Board came to the conclusion that this form as now pre- 
sented is about as good a thing as he could devise. It 
was submitted to the Board, and by them approved; so 
that this is not only a plan prepared by a member of 
the Institute, but in its preparation he was aided by one 
of the best legal minds in New York. 

The Secretary.—I think that if the form of a 
general building-contract were to be considered by the 
Institute year after year, it would never find one better 
adapted for general circulation than this at present 
under consideration. It is of course impossible to pre- 
pare a contract which will please all sections of the 
country. This subject has been considered and dis- 
cussed as much as it is possible to discuss it, and an 
opportunity has been given to every member to say 
what he pleased in reference to it; and the form now 
submitted by Mr. Haight is the result of all this confer- 
ence and consideration, and I think it would be a need- 
less expense to print it. 

Mr. Linp. — I move as an amendment to the motion 
of Mr. Searle, that the contract be adopted by the Insti- 
tute and recommended to its members for general use. 

Mr. Preirrer.— While this matter was under dis- 
cussion in the Board of Trustees, Mr. Haight made a 
suggestion which struck me as a good one, and although 
it may not be strictly in order, I would like to repeat it 
here. I made up my mind that I would adopt it as far 
as 1 possibly could in my own practice; the suggestion 
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being that the architect should decline to have any thing 
to do with the contract, but should tell his client that 
that was a matter for a lawyer to dispose of, and ask his 
client to let it be done by a lawyer instead of by the 
architect. I think we would save ourselves a good deal 
of annoyance and trouble if we would all act on that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Lixp’s amendment was adopted, and the motion 
as amended was passed. 

The Secretary then said that the Trustees desired 
to call the attention of the Convention to the anomalous 
position of some members who were members at large but 
joined no Chapter, or who joined a Chapter but paid no 
dues to the Institute. He moved to refer the matter to 
a special committee to report on the following day. The 
motion being carried, the President appointed Messrs. 
Hunt, Ware, and Stone as a Special Committee. 

Mr. Preirrer suggested that this Committee should 
also consider how far the jurisdiction of a Chapter 
extended. 

The Secrerary then made known the desire of the 
Baltimore Chapter, that all papers presented should be 
published. A discussion followed as to whether, in view 
of the financial condition of the Institute, it would be 
advisable to continue the publication of the proceedings 
of the Institute, as heretofore, in quarto form, or whether 
an arrangement should be made with Messrs. Osgood and 
Co. by which such papers and reports as might be read 
at the Annual Conventions, as well as the discussions 
thereon, and such statistics as are usually comprised in 
the published proceedings of the Institute, should be pub- 
lished as a supplement to the American Architect and 
Building News. At the close of the discussion Mr. 
Ware said, “I would suggest that it might be practicable 
for the report of the Convention to be printed in the 
ordinary form of the journal, and then, instead of pub- 
lishing a separate number of the journal, to have stereo- 
typed plates made so that our proceedings could be 
printed in quarto form as they have heretofore been. I 
think it is a distinct advantage, if only a sentimental 
one, to the Institute, to have its proceedings printed in 
proper shape. As we have for many years continued 
this publication in its present form, and as we have 
been distributing them to the profession and to the 
foreign societies with which we are in correspondence, I 
think it is a little more dignified mode of publication to 
preserve our present quarto form than it would be to 
have it printed in an extra number of a newspaper. 
I think it might be practicable to have stereotype plates 
cast and put together in the form of a quarto pamphlet, 
and that perhaps it would not entail any very great 
expense. If it would be very expensive it might not 
be worth while to do it; but if no great expense is 
involved, I should prefer to have the present series of 
papers continued. I make no motion in the matter: I 
simply suggest this for the benefit of the Committee on 
Publications, as a general expression of views in refer- 
ence to this subject has been asked for.” 

A motion to refer the subject to the Committee on 
Publications was agreed to. 

The Seckerary then read from the Report of the 
Committee on Publication the following extract concern- 
ing the American Architect and Building News : — 

“Your Committee respectfully invite the considera- 
tion of the Institute to this subject, as the American 
Architect and Building News is the adopted organ of 
the Institute. Your Committee suggest that it might 
be valuable to have an expression of the understanding 
of the Convention as to how far the serial is to be con- 
sidered its mouthpiece.” 

Mr. LonGre.tLow. — Mr. Wight at the last Convention 
said very wisely, that he had not much faith in organs, 
and he did not believe in committing the Institute to 
any thing a paper might say as to matter of opinion. 
I, on my own part, as the editor of the American Archi- 
tect and Building News, should feel a responsibility 
greater than I could bear, if I were to assume, or if I 
were expected to assume, that what I said in the paper 
would be accepted as the doctrines or opinions of the 
Institute. I think the reasonable understanding in 
this case is that the only thing which the Institute 
should indorse, as far as the paper is concerned, is the 
official publication of its proceedings, and any thing else 
that it chooses officially to promulgate. I think the 
Institute could safely do that; and I think that the edito- 
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rial part of the paper would not commit the Institute to 
any doctrine, theory, or opinion. 

Mr. Preirrer,—I never looked to the American 
Architect and Building News as the mouthpiece of this 
Institute. I always believed that the paper was en- 
tirely independent in its opinions, and could say and do 
what it pleased; and it seems to me that if the paper 
be the mouthpiece for an organization like this, it would 
hardly be justified in publishing an editorial without 
submitting it to the inspection of agents or representa- 
tives of the Institute, for which it might be supposed to 
speak. I only understood that we were to give the 
paper as much support as we possibly could by having 
our proceedings published in it; and that really is more 
of a moral support than a pecuniary one, so far as the 
Institute is concerned. I do not see that this question 
ought to come before us for discussion. If we want a 
mouthpiece, we ought to publish one at our own ex- 
pense, and not at the expense of the publishers of the 
American Architect and Building News. In the be- 
ginning of the life of the American Architect and Build- 
ing News, I believe it did advertise itself as the organ 
of this Institute; and some question came up, to which 
Mr. Bloor can refer in the minutes, when some members 
of the New York Chapter objected to an expression of 
this journal. I said that if the paper advertised itself 
as the organ of the Institute, it ought to support the 
measures of the Institute, or something to that effect. 
The Secretary can refer to the minutes, and find out all 
about it. 

The Secretary. —I have not time to look up the 
subject; but 1 know that there is upon the minutes of 
the last Convention the expression in some form that the 
American Architect and Building News is the organ of 
the Institute. 

Mr. LoncreLttow. — There never was any advertis- 
ing of the paper as the organ of the Institute; and the 
only place where it is referred to is in the resolution 
brought forward by me at the last Convention, where it 
is simply said that it should be the organ for pudlica- 
tion of the Convention. That resolution was expressly 
worded to remove any impression that it would be the 
organ of opinion of the Institute. 

The Secretary. — I am very glad that the members 
are so unanimous in their opinion on the subject. The 
impression has certainly gone abroad in some way, that 
the journal is the organ of the Institute. The Albany 
people, I know, in the Capitol affair made a great point 
of it; and I also know that they made use of the term 
in something they published. 

Mr. Stoner. —I move that we re-affirm here at this 
time that the American Architect is not the organ of 
the American Institute of Architects, except for publi- 
cation. I want to see the paper in such a condition 
that the editor is free to speak of the acts of the Amer- 
ican Institute with perfect freedom ; and if the impres- 
sion has gone abroad that this journal is the organ of 
the Institute, let us do all that we can to dispel that 
impression. 

Mr. Lirrety.—It is evident that the Committee 
spoke of the American Architect and Building News as 
its organ for purposes of publication, and not for all 
purposes. The Convention could not control the paper 
for any purpose. The last Convention made the Ameri- 
can Architect its organ for publication purposes; and I 
should be very much pleased to see the words “ for pub- 
lication” inserted in the report of the Committee. 

Mr. STone’s motion was unanimously agreed to, and 
the report of the Committee was referred back for 
amendment on this point. 

The Prestpent then called for any papers that mem- 
bers might have prepared for the occasion; and a paper 
upon the Architectural Exhibit was read by Mr. Hunt. 

[See Appendix G.] 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Prerrrer.— Mr. Hunt in his paper alluded to 
Prof. Huxley. It seems strange to me that in England, 
as well as in this country, men of standing like Prof. 
Huxley should speak of architects in the way they do. 
I have often read articles in the English papers, — in 
the Architect, Building News, and the Builder, — 
speaking apologetically of our profession, and I have 
been much astonished that it should be so. It is only a 
few weeks ago that I read an article in the Architect, in 
which it said “our unpopular profession.” I do not see 
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why our profession should be unpopular in this country 
and in England. I know that it is not so in Germany, 
in France, in Prussia, and I do not think it is so in Italy, 
although I have not been there. In those countries the 
profession is looked up to as one of honor; and all grades 
of society, even the highest, are open to its members. 
I think, however, the cause of this feeling in England, 
and in this country also, against the profession, is what 
Mr. Hunt alludes to in his essay,—the matter of edu- 
cation. One of the objects of this Institute, and one 
which we have always had in contemplation, was the 
education of the architect; and I think it would be well 
if in all the cities of this country we had Institutes of 
Technology established, such as they have in Boston; 
and I think that the establishment of such institutes 
and the proper education of architects would do very 
much to place our profession in a better position. 

In alluding to Prof. Huxley I am also reminded of 
similar remarks which were made by no other or less 
a gentleman than the very honorable Gov Dix in a 
late message. I was astonished that so distinguished 
a man should speak of architects in the manner in which 
he did. All he seems to think they are good for is to 
make plans, and after the plans are made the architect 
should be dispensed with and the building turned over 
to a builder. I was very much astonished to read his 
remarks; and I wish something could be done by the 
education of pupils, the establishment of proper institutes, 
and the taking of a higher grade in the profession, to 
bring the attention of the country to the true facts of 
this case, and to lead them to appreciate the profession 
more by becoming acquainted with its requirements. In 
France, in Germany, in Prussia, any one established as 
an architect is known to have gone through a severe 
course of study and examination. He cannot enter into 
the profession or governmental practice without being 
subjected to a very severe examination; and if that is 
done, he receives everybody’s confidence. I am very 
sorry to say that it is not so in this country or in Eng- 
land; and therefore we ought to steadily labor to produce 
a different state of affairs. 

Mr. Searve. —In relation to what Prof. Huxley said, 
those who were present at the dinner given two years 
ago by this Institute in New York will remember what 
was said there by a professor of Columbia College; and 
I think if we could have the words he said put in print 
in some way, it would be a sufficient offset to what Prof. 
Huxley has said. The professor of Columbia College 
had had the same idea that Prof. Huxley had, that an 
architect was good for nothing; and when he heard that 
an architect was to be employed on the college build- 
ings, he said that they would get ornament without any 
utility. But after the buildings were constructed the 
professor said, at our dinner, that he was going to take 
back every word of it, and that they had got ability of 
every kind in the person of their architect, and he spoke 
in the highest terms of thav gentleman. If the address 
of that professor was reported, I wish his exact words 
could be had. 

Mr. Lirre.u. — It occurs to me that the point of view 
taken by Prof. Huxley and other professional men in 
regard to our profession resembles that which we all take 
in regard to the medical profession. We do not care 
much for a doctor until we get sick, and then we gener- 
ally think we must have a doctor for about five minutes. 
Mr. Huxley carries this doctrine to its fullest extent ; 
and what surprised me most was, that entertaining the 
views he did, when he needed new buildings for his 
university he did not, instead of getting a bricklayer, 
get a brick to superintend the construction of the build- 
ings for him. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt the Convention adjourned to 
the following day. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THURSDAY, OCT. 12. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at ten, A.m., Vice- 
President THomas U. WALTER in the chair. 

The Report of the Committee on Education was read 
by Mr. Ware. 

[See Appendix H ] 

The Report was laid on the table. The amended Report 
of the Committee on Publications was then real with 


amendments. 
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[See Appendix I.] 

The Report as amended was accepted. As the Report 
of the Cincinnati Chapter had not been received, the 
Report of the Boston Chapter was read. 

[See Appendix J.] 

The Report was accepted. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations begged leave to report later, and the election of 
officers was deferred till the afternoon session. 

Mr. Hunt next read the Report of the committee 
appointed on the preceding day upon anomalous member- 
ship. 

[See Appendix K.] 

The Report was then read three times. 

The Prestpent.—Some of the members thought 
there was ambiguity in the By-Laws, and this Report is 
an explication thereof to the effect that inasmuch as any 
member of a Chapter is ipso facto a member of the Insti- 
tute, and one cannot be a member of a Chapter without 
being at the same time a member of the Institute, it 
follows that when, for whatever cause, one ceases to be a 
member of the Institute, he ceases to be a member of his 
Chapter. Does the Convention accept that as the inter- 
pretation of what the By-Laws mean upon the subject? 

On motion of Mr. Preirrer this interpretation was 
accepted. 

The PrestpEnt.-—The second recommendation of 
the Committee is that Fellows of the Institute are not 
necessarily members of Chapters established in places 
where they reside. Is that the understood meaning of 
the By-Laws ? 

The Secretary moved that this interpretation be 
accepted by the Convention. 

Mr. Freperick.—I think that matters should be 
made so clear that no ambiguity could exist. Last 
year it was determined in Baltimore that any mem- 
ber dropped from a local Chapter for cause could not 
be restored to membership without the consent of the 
Chapter. The first provision of the law states that a 
member of a Chapter is ipso facto a member of the 
Institute, and being dropped from one is being dropped 
from the other. It seems to me that a Fellow dropped 
from a Chapter is not dropped from the Institute, 


according to the reading of this; and that is what I 


want to understand. If I correctly apprehend the 
report which has just been made by the Committee, 
while a member of a Chapter is a member of the Insti- 
tute ipso facto, yet, on the contrary, a member of the 
Institute is not ipso facto a member of a Chapter. 

Mr. Preirrer saw nothing in the Report to conflict 
with the action taken at Baltimore. He said that the 
By-Laws simply provided that a man could not become 
a member of the Institute if he had failed to comply with 
the By-Laws or with the regulations of the Chapter to 
which he had subscribed as a member; but a man who 
has paid all his dues and then resigns can become a 
Fellow or a member of the Institute without violating 
the amendment of the By-Laws passed at Baltimore. 

Mr. McArruur thought that the real difficulty was 
that there might be an antagonism between a Chapter 
and the Institute, and thought that any irregularity 
that should cause a member to cease to belong to a Chap- 
ter should also disqualify him from membership in the 
Institute. 

The PresipDENT requested the Secretary to read the 
By-Laws alluded to. 

The Secretary read as follows :— 

“ No person who has for cause and in accordance with 
the Chapter and Institute By-Laws been dropped from 
the rolls of a Chapter, shall be eligible for re-admission 
or continuance as a member of the Institute without the 
consent of the Chapter from which he was dropped, sig- 
nified in writing through their proper officers.” 

The PrestpENT said that now the resolution read, 
“ Fellows of the Institute are not necessarily members 
of the Chapters wherein they reside.” 

Mr. Frepertck still thought there was ambiguity. 
He said he desired the Institute to come down as 
broadly as possible to the work of encouraging local 
Chapters, and not to throw barriers in the way of their 
advancement; but he objected to any man becoming a 
member of the Institute who was not qualified to become 
a member of any Chapter. 

Mr. PFE! FFER said that very often pecuniary consid- 
erations obliged persons to choose between becoming 
members of a Chapter or of the Institute, as they could 


not afford to become both; and that in this view of the 
matter it was advisable to accept the proposed interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. McArruor said that he desired that a person 
should have perfect freedom in electing to become a 
member of a Chapter or of the Institute; but he thought 
it would be ruinous to the Chapters if a professional 
member who is dismissed from a Chapter for cause should 
be permitted to retain his standing in the Institute. 

Mr. Hunt said that it was distinctly stated that if a 
member lost his standing in a Chapter for cause, he no 
longer belonged to the Institute. 

Mr. Freperics said that if this were the interpreta- 
tion of the By-Law it was all right. He thought also 
that a Chapter was just as much bound to drop a Fellow 
as an Associate. 

Mr. Preirrer again said that he did not see any 
conflict between Chapters and the Institute suggested 
by the resolution. He thought that if a man had trouble 
with a Chapter, and if he had been dropped for non-pay- 
ment of dues, and should make application to become a 
member of the Institute, the Board of Trustees would 
decline to consider his application. There was a By-Law 
which excluded him from becoming a member of the 
Institute, until he had settled his difficulties with the 
Chapter. 

Mr. McArruur said that if contrary to his under- 
standing of the matter, the Board of Trustees was obliged 
to know whether a person was in good standing, he with- 
drew his objection. 

Mr. Freperick asked why it was necessary to say 
that a Fellow of the Institute was not necessarily a 
Fellow of the local Chapter; and moved that the inter- 
pretation should be expunged. 

The motion was lost, and the second interpretation was 
accepted by the Convention. 

The PresipEnt then read the third explanatory clause 
of the Report as follows: “It is recommended to the 
Chapters to admit junior members coming to them with 
letters from other Chapters, without exacting any fee.” 

Mr. Preirrer wished before the third interpretation 
was adopted, to move that a second item should be adopted 
as the expression of the Convention; inasmuch as the 
vote just passed was merely a vote negativing a motion 
to strike out the second recommendation. 

The motion was adopted on a division; eleven in the 
affirmative, and eight in the negative. 

The PRresipEnt said he thought the third reeommenda- 
tion should be considered as a new By-Law, as he did 
not remember that it was in the existing By-Laws. He 
however asked if the members were ready for the dis- 
cussion, and repeated the recommendation, — that the 
Chapters should admit without admission fees junior 
members who came to them with letters from Chapters 
to which they had belonged. 

Mr. McArruur offered as an amendment, that all 
members resident within the jurisdiction of a Chapter 
should become members of a Chapter. 

Mr, Freperick thought the recommendation of the 
Committee was right as it was, while he wished that 
Mr. McArthur would introduce his suggestion not as an 
amendment, but as a separate article for the considera- 
tion of the Convention. 

Mr. McArruur said he would suggest as an additional 
article, that the Institute recommend to all resident mem- 
bers where there is a Chapter, that they should join the 
same; and the Convention agreed thereto. 

The third recommendation of the Committee, in regard 
to the admission of junior members of other Chapters, 
now became number four, and was adopted by the Con- 
vention. 

The Report of the Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence was then read by the Secretary of the Convention 
as follows. 

[See Appendix L.] 

The Report was entered upon the minutes. 

The Prestpent stated that Mr. Cluss of Washington 
had a paper to read, 

Mr. Cluss read a paper on “ Architecture and Archi- 
tects at the Capital of the United States.” 

[See Appendix M. ] 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Cluss for his 
paper. 

Mr. Stone said that in view of the statement made 
by Mr. Cluss in regard to the Washington Monument, 
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he was tempted to offer a resolution in regard to continu- 
ing the work thereon. He wished it to go forth that the 
American Institute of Architects condemned any contri- 
bution of money for the continuation of work thereon, as 
he thought it a disgrace to Americans that the work 
should go on. He wished to offer the following resolu- 
tions : — 

Inasmuch as the original design of the Washington 
Monument is unworthy of erection as a representative 
of the spirit of architecture of the age, — 

Therefore it is resolved by the American Institute of 
Architects, — 

First, That the completion of the Monument on the 
original plan or any modification thereof is to be depre- 
cated, 

Second, That a Committee be appointed to confer with 
the proper officers at Washington, to prevent any further 
expenditure upon the work. 

Third, In case of failure to effect a stoppage of the 
work, that they issue an address to the citizens of the 
United States, advising the withholding of contributions 
to the same. 

The resolution was seconded. 

Mr. McArtuur thought that as the Government had 
referred the completion of the Monument to a commit- 
tee of engineers, it would be better to suspend action in 
the matter till that committee had reported. 

Mr. FrRepDERICK said he agreed with what Mr. Stone 
had said, and that as far as the Monument was con- 
cerned he thought it unworthy of the American people, 
but he did not think it the duty of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects to advise the people what to give and 
what not to give. He thought the Institute would dis- 
charge its whole duty if it recommended the United 
States Government to discontinue the erection of the 
Monument, and let it be known that the Institute did 
not think it a proper representative of art. 

Mr. LonGrELLow said he deprecated any hasty ac- 
tion in the matter, and thought the resolution ought to 
be draughted with great care. 

The resolution was finally referred to a committee 
composed of Messrs Stone, Wight, and Longfellow, as 
the time for adjournment was now near at hand. 

The PRrEsIpENT having stated that the members would 
find lunch awaiting them in the same room as on the 
preceding day, declared that the Convention stood ad- 
journed. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at two o’clock, 
and began the consideration of the proposed amendments 
to the By-Laws. ‘The first amendment considered was 
Article I., Section 2, to be altered to read, “ Fellows of 
the Institute shall be such practising architects as shall 
upon nomination of two Fellows be elected by the Board 
of Trustees. 

“The name and residence of every candidate, with 
information in regard to his professional education and 
length of practice, shall be forwarded to the Secretary, 
together with drawings or photographs and specifications 
of a proposed or executed building, accompanied by a 
written statement that the works represented are the 
original design of the candidate. 

“Upon his nomination the Secretary shall send to 
every Fellow a circular containing the name and resi- 
dence of the candidate, and the names of his proposers. 

“If a Fellow shall be possessed of any information 
regarding the candidate, it shall be his duty to immedi- 
ately state it in writing, under his signature, to the 
Board of Trustees. At any meeting of the Trustees 
held not less than thirty days after the date of the 
issuing of the circular, it shall be in order for them to 
consider all communications in reference to the person 
proposed, to make careful examinations as to his qualifi- 
cations, and to proceed to ballot for his admission. 

“Any candidate who shall receive three-fifths of the 
votes cast, not being less than five votes, shall be 
declared elected.” 

Mr. Prerrrer. — The suggestion of this amendment 
I believe was mine. I spoke of it to the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees, and the Board of Trustees seemed to approve the 
idea. My reason for it is this: we usually nominate a 
candidate who has made application for membership, and 
it has been the practice of the Board of Trustees to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to obtain informa- 
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tion in regard to him before we nominate him as a mem- 
ber to be voted for by the other Fellows; and notwith- 
standing all the precaution we have taken in order to 
prevent the election of a candidate unworthy of member- 
ship with the Fellows, we have found that we cannot 
always be successful in so doing; and we have also 
found when we sent out the ballots, that it seems to 
be taken for granted by a majority of the Fellows that 
a candidate nominated by the Board of Trustees is such 
that his character and standing in the profession must 
make him worthy to be a member. ‘There are a few 
cases in which serious objections have been urged by 
some members of the Institute against candidates who 
have been elected, and it has caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction. Now, in order that the Board of Trustees 
can be more guarded in their actions, by being more 
fully informed as to the character of any candidate who 
may present himself for election, it occurred to me that 
if an opportunity were afforded to every Fellow to raise 
any objection he might have to the election of a candi- 
date, such a Fellow could explain his objections, and 
give the Board of Trustees all the information in his 
possession. Then, after careful examination, we could 
say whether such objection would be sufficient to reject 
the candidate. This would place it in the power of the 
Board of Trustees to have a better examination of the 
claims of a candidate than it can have at present, and 
the Fellows would be better prepared to elect only mem- 
bers worthy of being taken into the Institute. There- 
fore it was thought best that these amendments should 
be presented to the consideration of the Convention. 

Mr. Sims approved of the amendment, and said that 
if it had been in force during the past year, the Board 
of Trustees would not have elected as member, in oppo- 
sition to the unanimous protest of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, a person proposed by a member living outside 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lirrety thought that cases similar to those that 
had recently taken place would occur again, and that 
to obviate the possibility of such occurrence, the con- 
sent of the Chapter or the two Chapters nearest the 
residence of the applicant should be obtained by the 
Board of Trustees before it should authorize a ballot. 

Mr. McArruur agreed with Mr. Sims. He did not 
desire to compel a practising architect to become a 
member of a Chapter, but he hoped that the consent of 
the Chapter nearest the residence of the applicant might 
be obtained before he was admitted as a Fellow. Those 
who lived in his neighborhood, who daily came in con- 
tact with him in his business, were better judges of 
who he was, and what he was, and what was his stand- 
ing, than any foreign Chapters. He had considered 
the question before, and held that before any man 
should receive admission into the Institute he should 
have the consent of a majority of the Chapter nearest 
his immediate residence 

Mr. FREDERICK suggested that the votes of a fixed 
number of Fellows should be required to nominate a 
candidate for membership, — say, for instance, five Fel- 
lows; but if that were considered too much, he was 
willing to make it three, which would be a majority of 
a Chapter, and let that three control the vote. 

Mr. Hunt thought that a very wise suggestion ; 
because, after all, every one was anxious to have thie 
numbers increased, and it seemed to him that it was 
impossible for the Board of Trustees to get satisfactory 
accounts of a great many names that were brought be- 
fore them. In most cases, the persons most competent 
to give information upon such a subject were those be- 
longing to the Chapters in whose vicinity the candidates 
resided; and therefure he was willing to assume the 
responsibility of stating that the suggestion of Mr. 
Frederick would be agreeable to the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. LITTELL said that the Board of Trustees had 
better facilities for getting at information in regard to 
candidates from all parts of the Union than perhaps 
the Chapters had; and therefore the Board of Trustees 
should have the power of securing that information. 

Mr. Freperick said that any local Chapter had a 
right to elect Associates, without any reference to the 
Board of ‘Trustees; or they could be elected by the 
American Institute under existing laws; but the object 
of this amendment was to do away with the voting of 
the Chapters on a local candidate, and let that election 
be by the Board of Trustees. 
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Mr. Pretrrer said that experience showed that it was 
usually taken for granted that a person recommended 
and nominated for ballot by the Board of Trustees was 
considered by it a proper person for membership; and it 
often came to light after the ballots had been received, 
that some Fellow of the Institute had been in possession 
of information all the time which if known would have 
prevented the election of the candidate. The real pur- 
port of this amendment was to enable Fellows to submit 
such information to the Board of Trustees before the 
ballot was ordered. 

Mr. FrepERIcK proposed to amend the section under 
discussion as follows: “ Upon his nomination the Secre- 
tary shall send to every Fellow and every Chapter a 
circular containing the name and residence of the candi- 
date and the names of his proposers. If a Fellow or 
Chapter shall be possessed of any information regarding 
the candidate, it shall be his duty to immediately state 
it in writing, under his signature, to the Board of Trus- 
tees.” The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McArruur desired that in these rules should be 
incorporated a provision that the unanimous verdict of 
a Chapter of the city in which the candidate is located, 
either for or against him, should be considered final by 
the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Lirrety desired that the provision should read 
as follows: “ The consent of the Chapter nearest the 
candidate shall be necessary before he can be balloted 
for by the Board of Trustees.” 

Mr. Hunt thought it should be the unanimous con- 
sent of any Chapter. 

After some further debate, Mr. Hunt submitted the 
following amendment : — 

“Should the unanimous opinion or verdict of any Chap- 
ter be adverse to any candidate proposed for membership, 
residing within the limits under the jurisdiction of 
said Chapter, the same opinion shall be considered as 
binding upon the Board of Trustees in this matter.” 

This would give to a Chapter the control of the vote 
over any professional man within its limits who might 
be a candidate, and it would leave the matter regarding 
any man living outside of its limits. 

The amendment was adopted, and the section as 
amended was passed in the following form: — 


Should the unanimous opinion or verdict of any Chapter be ad- 
verse to any candidate propo ed for membership to the Institute, resid- 
ing within the limits under the jurisdiction of said Chapter, the same 
shall be considered as binding upon the Board of Trustees in this 
matter. 

Article I., Section 1. Fellows of the Institute shall be such prac- 
tising Architects as shall upon nomination by two Fellows be elected 
by the Board of Trustees. 

The name and residence of every candidate, with information in 
regard to his professional education and length of practice, shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary, together with drawings or photographs 
and specifications of a proposed or executed building, accompanied 
by a written statement that the works represented are the original 
design of the candidate. 

Upon his nomination, the Secretary shall send to every Fellow 
and everv Chapter a circular containing the name and residence of 
the candidate, and the names of his proposers. 

If a Fellow or Chapter shall be possessed of any information 
regarding the candidate, it shal! be his or their duty to immediately 
state it in writing under his or their signature to the Board of 
Trustees, 

At any meeting of the Trustees held not less than thirty days 
after the date of the issuing of the circular, it shall be in order for 
them to consider all communications in reference to the person pro- 
posed, to make caretul examination as to his qualifications, and to 
proceed to ballot for his admission. 

Any candidate who shall receive three-fifths of the votes cast, not 
being less than five votes, shall be deciared elected. 


The PrestDENT said that the next amendment was 
Article I1., Section 2; the third sentence to be struck 
out, and replaced by the following sentences : — 

“The annual dues of Fellows and Associates who are 
not members of Chapters shall be, for Fellows, twenty 
dollars, and for Associates, ten dollars. : 

“The annual dues of Fellows and Associates who are 
members of Chapters in good standing shall be, for Fel- 
low s, ten dollars, and for Associates, tive dollars.” 

Mr. Srone stated that the matter of the expenses for 
the ensuing year had been referred to a committee 
which would report during the afternoon; and proposed 
that further action on the proposed amendment should 
be deferred till after this report had been presented. 

It was agreed that action on the amendment should 
be so postponed. 


The Report of the Committee on Nominations was 


[SUPPLEMENT, 


next in order; and the list prepared by the Committee 
was read. 

Mr. Van Brunt, as Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, having sent a positive refusal of the use of his 
name, Mr. Wight’s name was presented in his place. 

Mr. Wient wished to say before the ballots were cast, 
that though he appreciated very highly his nomination 
as Secretary of Foreign Correspondence he was com- 
pelled to decline that office. He thought that being 
situated at such a distance from the headquarters of the 
Institute, he could not be as useful as he ought; and he 
therefore suggested that the name-of Mr. John H. 
Sturgis of Boston should be substituted in place of his 
own. 

It was voted that the Secretary should cast a repre- 
sentative ballot for the Institute. 

The Secretary asked whether he should name Mr. 
Wight or Mr. Sturgis as Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. Wiaur said he positively declined election. 

Mr. Sturgis then moved that the ballots be taken in 
the regular way. 

On the motion of Mr. Hunt it was voted that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to express the regrets of the 
Convention at the resignation offered by the President, 
Mr. Richard Upjohn. On the motion of the SEcRETARY 
it was voted that this committee should be composed of 
one member from each Chapter. 

Accordingly Messrs. Hunt of New York, Sturgis of 
Boston, Walter of Philadelphia, Wight of Chicago, 
Lind of Baltimore, Fuller of Albany, Morse of Provi- 
dence, and Nash of Cincinnati, were appointed as this 
committee. 

As the Convention agreed to the request of Mr. 
Sturgis, the tellers proceeded to take the votes of the 
mem bers. 

Mr. Pretrrer. —I notice in the reports submitted 
to us by the Special Committee of Messrs. Longfellow, 
McArthur, and Stone, that something is mentioned 
about some drawings that were to be given to the Insti- 
tute by Mr. Latrobe of Baltimore. 

The report says, — 

“ Not long ago Mr. H. B. Latrobe of Baltimore wrote 
privately to the Chairman of this Committee, to ask 
advice concerning certain original drawings by his 
father, the first architect of the National Capitol, which 
he and his brother were disposed to present to the 
Institute if they would be received with interest, and 
cared for. The only answer which the Chairman felt 
justified in making was, that the future action of the 
Institute was very uncertain, and that possibly it might 
soon be without any place where it could keep Mr. 
Latrobe’s drawings if they were presented.” 

For one, I am sorry that such an answer was given. 
As long as the Institute had a home at the time, and a 
place where these drawings might have been received, I 
think that they should have been accepted with the 
thanks of the Institute, and that we should have tried 
to care for them. Even now, if it is possible to retrace 
this step, I think it would be desirable to do it; and I 
therefore move that the Chairman of this Committee 
be requested to communicate with Mr. Latrobe, and say 
that a home for the Institute is secured, and we should 
be glad to receive from him the present which he had so 
kindly tendered. 

The motion was agreed to. On the motion of Mr. 
Litrect the thanks of the Convention were tendered to 
the Philadelphia Chapter for the hospitality with which 
it had been entertained. 

The PrestpEnr requested Mr. Ware to read the 
Report of the Committee on Professional Practice while 
the tellers were preparing their returns. 

Mr. Wane said that the report of the Committee on 
Education was sufficient work for one man, and there- 
fore the Committee on Professional Practice presented 
only the abstract of a projected Tract on Competition 
already printed. 

Mr. Sims moved that the amendment suggested by 
the Chicago Chapter be discussed. 

Mr. LoneFretiow said that as the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance was ready, this had better be received 
before the amendment proposed by the Chicago Chapter 
was considered. 

The PrestpEnt said that the reading of the Report 
must precede the consideration of the amendment. 
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Mr. Lonerettow. — The Committee on Finance was 
appointed in pursuance of a suggestion of the Committee 
on Inspection and Advice, to the effect that an estimat- 
ing Committee be appointed at each Convention, to 
estimate the expenses for the ensuing year. The Com- 
mittee on Finance have made the 4 st estimate they 
could upon the short notice they have had; and they 
must ask the indulgence of the Institute, because of the 
little time at their command, and the entire novelty of 
the experiment. It is a question at best, whether such 
an estimate can be any thing more than an approximate 
one ; but such as it is, they offer it. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES FOR 1877. 
Treasurer’s expenses”. : ‘ . $200 00 


Secretary’s expenses. ‘ : : 500 00 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Editing r r . $50 00 

Clerical and printing is . - 250 00 
——s- 300 00 

CONVENTION EXPENSES. 

Reporting. : , . $50 00 

Clerical and printing . * . 150 00 
——— 200 00 

ROOM. 

Rent . ‘ . ‘ . $350 00 

Care and messenger’. , » 103 73 
—— 453 7 
Contingent . ° . , ° : . 100 00 
$1,753 72 


The report was accepted. 

Mr. Wicut.— On what present membership is the 
estimate of income based ? 

Mr. LonGretiow. — $2,200 at the present rate of 
taxation; which is for seventy-one Fellows at twenty 
dollars, $1,420, and for eighty Associates at ten dollars, 
$800, — making $ $2,200. The Committee at first had 
in mind to suggest for this year a reduction of the 
assessments to the amount of sixteen dollars for Fellows, 
and eight dollars for Associates, which would yield the 
Institute $1,776 in place of $2,200; but on further 
consideration and consultation with the Treasurer, the 
Committee considered that it was unsafe for them to 
recommend such an experiment for this year, especially 
as certain changes in the method of collecting the dues 
have been already proposed; and they therefore submit 
the report which I have read. 

Mr. Stone moved that further discussion of this 
amendment might be postponed till after the delivery of 
the closing ad lress. He hoped that members would re- 
main after the delivery of the address, for the purpose of 
discussing this matter which he considered a matter of 
vital importance. No one would be more glad to reduce 
the dues than the Committee on Finances, to whom the 
only practicable way of so doing was to increase the 
membership. 

Mr. PreIFrFER desired to mention before the delivery 
of the closing address a matter which press of other 
business had thitherto prevented his bringing forward as 
requested to do by a gentleman of New York, — the 
establishment of courts of arbitration between clients, 
builders, and architects; as he was himself obliged to 
leave to fulfil an important engagement, he would leave 
his papers with the Secretary. 

The Rev. E. L. Magoon, D.D., was then introduced 
to the Convention by the President, and delivered the 
closing address. [Se e Appendix. J 

On motion of the Secretary the thanks of the Conven- 
tion were voted to Dr. Magoon for his address. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks Dr. Magoon 
mentioned that his life-long interest in architecture had 
led him to make in England a collection of more than 
nine hundred architectural drawings. These he had pre- 
sented to the library of Vassar ‘olle ge, and he cordially 
invited any member of the Institute who might visit 
Poughkeepsie to use his name as an introduction to the 
librarian. 

The Secretary said that the tellers were ready to 
report. 

The report of the tellers was read by the Secretary, 
announcing the following elections :— 


President, Mr. Thomas U. Walter; Zrustees, Messrs. 
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Dudley, Pfeiffer, Haight, and R. M. Upjohn; Treasurer, 
Mr. R. G. Hatfield; Secretary, Mr. A. J. Bloor; For- 
eign Secretary, Mr. P. B. Wight; Committee on Educa- 
tion, Messrs. Pfeiffer, Nash, Lind, Thorn, and Stone ; 
Committee on Publications, Messrs. Littell, Bloor, Har- 
ney, Longfellow, and Hartwell. 

The Secrerary. —I was requested by Mr. Pfeiffer 
to bring before the Institute, in order to get an expres- 
sion of its opinion upon the subject, a plan for the organ- 
ization of a system of conciliation and arbitration in 
disputes arising from building-operations which have 
been brought before the New York Chapter as a local 
matter. What I now read has been signed by fifty-four 
of the architects of New York, including most of the 
New York gentlemen who are in this room. 

“The undersigned, having duly considered the fact that, 
owing to the delays of courts in matters of dispute arising 
from and connected with building-operations, great inconve- 
nience, pecuniary and otherwise, is experienced by the commu- 
nity, and believing that in the majority of cases such disputes 
might be amicably and promptly adjusted by a Board of Con- 
ciliation or Arbitration composed of disinterested building- 
experts, hereby express their desire to see such a Board prop- 
erly organized.” 


Mr. McArruur thought that so far as Philadelphia 
was concerned, the method set forth in the paper would 
not differ from an action at law; and he was in favor of 
leaving people to choose their own architects in each 
case. 

It was voted that the papers should be laid upon the 
table. 

The amendment suggested by the executive committee 
of the Chicago Chapter was then taken up. It read as 
follows: “ Article II., Section 2; the third sentence to 
be struck out, and replaced by the following sentences : — 

“The anuual dues of Fellows and Associates who are 
not members of Chapters shall be for Fellows twenty 
dollars, and for Associates ten dollars. 

‘“‘The annual dues of Fellows and Associates who are 
members of Chapters in good standing shall be for 
Fellows ten dollars, and for Associates five dollars.” 

The Secretary moved that the amendment be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LONGFELLOW said that at the lowest calculation 
the adoption of this amendment would reduce the 
income of the Institute by at least $750. The income 
of the Institute had averaged $2,200, and the lowest 
estimate that the Committee on Finances had been able 
to make for the following year was $1,750, while by 
adopting the amendment the income would fall $250 
below even this estimate. 

Mr. Srone said that there were about 130 members, 
Fellows and Associates. He saw no remedy for the 
financial condition of the Institute but an increase of 
membership. The committee had cut down the ex- 
penses as closely as possible. He thought that all 
members wished to receive printed circulars in regard 
to the Conventions, as well as to have a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. If the membership did not diminish, the 
dues might be reduced to eight dollars for Associates 
and sixteen dollars for Fellows, provided every member 
paid his dues. But he thought that this would be steer- 
ing too close to the estimate. It would be better to con- 
tinue the present rates during the coming year, and 
reduce the rates for the next year provided the close of 
the year left a surplus in the treasury. He moved that 
the amendment proposed by the Chicago Chapter should 
be postponed for one year. 

A motion that the question be put without further 
discussion was lost. 

Mr. WiGut thought that Mr. Longfellow’s calculation 
which showed that if the amendment were adopted there 
would be a deficit of $250, was not a fair calculation, 
inasmuch as the probable increase of members was not 
taken into consideration. To make good this deficit, it 
would only be necessary to acquire five new Fellows 
and fifteen new Associates ; and he looked to this reduc- 
tion to enable a much larger number to join the Insti- 
tute who were now prevented from so doing by the high 
dues demanded, so that within a year, so far from having 
reduced the income, the amendment would have in- 
creased it. If the amendment should be adopted he 
would guarantee that membership of the Chicago Chap- 
ter would be doubled within the year. Experience had 
shown him that members usually regarded the Chapter 
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as the only tangible thing in the Institute ; and reducing 
the fees would increase the membership of the Chapters, 
and thus secure good men who ought to be members 
of the Institute. If members would only look at the 
matter squarely, they would see that now was the proper 
time to make a reduction, and so enable young men, 
who were eventually to become its best members, to 
join the Institute. 

Mr. Ware said that what Mr. Wight had said recalled 
what had often been said in the Boston Chapter, that 
what was due to the Institute was an almost intolerable 

burden. He said, “It seems to me the only thing to 
do in this case, if the experiment which Mr. Wight 
urges so enthusiastically is to be tried, is to lay an anchor 
to windward, and have a guaranty which will protect 
the Institute against loss at the end of the year if there 
is a deficiency in our receipts. I for one will be willing 
to contribute what I can to provide a guaranty of five 
hundred dollars ; and I think in the course of a few 
moments we could raise a fund to that extent to be 
drawn upon pro rata from those who subscribe to it, if 
at the end of the year it may be found necessary to do 
so. If that is done, then the experiment which some of 
us are so anxious to try could be tried without the 
slightest risk to any one; and if our receipts fall below 
our expenses, we shall be in a condition to receive no 
injury from the fact.” 

Mr. Hat¥rexp thought there would be no impropriety 
in distinguishing in the payment of dues between those 
who were members of Chapters and those who were not, 
by adopting a rule that would oblige the latter to pay 
the largest dues. The only method by which the Insti- 
tution could be relieved was that suggested by Mr. Stone, 
—an increase of membership. He thought it the true 
policy of the Institute to make the entrance into the In- 
stitute as easy as possible. He was in favor of any 
reform or any reduction of fees that could be proposed, 
but did not see that the proposition before them was 
practicable at present. 

Mr. McArruour said that he was one of a committee 
appointed at the last Convention to look into the finan- 
cial matters of the Institute, which after a thorough 
investigation was much surprised that the Secretary and 
Treasurer could accomplish so much for so little money. 
He thought he expressed the sentiments of his colleagues 
when he said that they were favorable to reducing the 
expenses of the Institute, but how it was to be done 
they were unable to determine. He said, — 

“Mr. Hatfield, I think, striks the key-note in his 
suggestion of an increase of membership; but you may 
rely upon it that as long as the dues are kept at their 
present high figure you will not get an increase of mem- 
bership. Our high dues stand in our way in the city of 
Philadelphia, and I presume they stand in the way of 
all other Chapters. Our dues are a grievous burden, 
and for myself individually I am fully convinced that 
the experiment is worthy a trial, and that with a reduc- 
tion of the fees a larger membership could reasonably 
be expected. I have myself before that Committee ad- 
vocated most strenuously instead of a reduction of ex- 
penditure, a greater expenditure. I have recommended 
the making of more investments in the hope of a large 
return ; and I think that so long as this voluntary system 
of service is continued, where the Secretary and ‘Treas- 
urer remain in office without any direct and specific 
remuneration, the Institute cannot expect that return 
which it would if it gave such a man as the Secretary 
of this American Institute ought to be, a proper salary, 
and sent him out on missionary work. ‘The Secretary 
should be allowed to go forward with the instructions of 
this Institute to organize Chapters throughout the en- 
tire length and breadth of the land; for unless some 
personal interest is brought to bear upon the individual 
architects throughout the country, all the papers that 
are put in circulation amount to just about so much 
waste paper.” 

Mr. LonGFELLow said that all were bent upon the 
same end, but it rested with those who proposed the 
reduction to show how the expenses of the Institute 
could be cut down. If it was voted to reduce the dues, 
it ought also to be decided what of the expenses should 
be given up. But the Convention had already taken 





the other tack: it had recommended that an estimate of 
each year’s expenses should be prepared, and that the 
annual assessments should be graduated in accordance 
with this estimate. Such an estimate had been pre- 
pared and accepted, and to pass the amendment without 
undoing what had been done would be to nullify the 
action of the Convention. 

Moreover, if this amendment were passed it could 
not be undone except by another amendment proposed 
in due form, and acted on a year in advance. If there- 
fore it were necessary to try such an experiment as the 
brethren in Chicago wish tried, it should be an experi- 
ment and nothing else, and should be done this year by 
a simple resolution remitting a certain portion of the 
dues, and not committing the Institute for a period in- 
definite in the future. Therefore he moved that the 
Chicago amendment should be laid on the table with the 
hope that some temporary motion might take its place 
so that the experiment might be made for one year 
before taking a step which, should it prove disastrous, 
would be difficult to retrace. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. Freperick moved that the proposed amendment 
be so amended as to make the annual dues seven anda 
half dollars for all Associates, and ten dollars for all Fel- 
lows. Mr. Frederick’s amendment was adopted, and the 
amendment to the By-Laws was then passed as follows: — 


“ Article IT., Section1; the third sentence to be struck out, 
and replaced by the following sentence :— 

“The annual dues of Fellows and Associates shall be for 
Fellows fifteen dollars, and for Associates seven and a half 
dollars.” 


Mr. Ware called attention to a recommendation which 
had been made, that the Trustees should transact as much 
of their business as possible at quarterly meetings, so 
as to suit the attendance of the President and those 
members of the Board who did not reside in New York. 
The recommendation was agreed to. 

The Auditing Committee then reported that they had 
audited the Treasurer’s accounts and found them correct, 
but that the discrepancy between the Convention year 
and the fiscal year made it desirable to continue their 
examination further than could be done at that time. 
They requested leave to report to the Trustees after the 
adjournment of the Convention. The report was accepted, 
and the permission accorded. 

The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions con- 
cerning the Washington Monument reported the follow- 
ing: — 


“Inasmuch as the original design of the Washington Mon- 
ument is unworthy of the spirit of the architecture of an 
enlightened and civilized people, it is 

“Resolved by the American Institute of Architects, as 
assembled in Convention in Philadelphia : — 

“Ist, That the completion of the said Monument on the 
original plan, or upon the plan now proposed for the same, is 
to be deprecated. 

“2d, That there be a Committee of the American Institute 
of Architects to confer with the Commission which has been 
charged with the completion of the Monument, and that the 
Committee be instructed to recommend that if it be completed 
the Commission shall, so far as in their power, further the 
selection of some different and suitable design to which it may 
be made to conform.” 


The resolutions were adopted, and the President 
appointed as the committee Messrs. McArthur, Long- 
fellow, and Potter. 

On motion of Mr. Hartwell it was recommended to 
the Board of Trustees that the Convention of 1877 
should be held in Boston. 

The PresipEnt. — Nothing more being before the 
Convention, you will allow me to congratulate you, gen- 
tlemen of the American Institute of Architects, upon 
the harmony and good-feeling which has characterized 
this Convention, and for the interest in the proceedings 
of this body which you have manifested. I hope we 
will all carry with us to our various Chapters the same 
spirit of good-will and the same interest in our future 
prosperity. And as we are now ready to adjourn sine 
die, in the name of the Philadelphia Chapter I bid 
you good-by. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 








